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| PREFACE 


' 


| As the seventh session of the General Assembly convenes 
| for the first time in its permanent headquarters, the world 
looks on with mixed emotions. Faith and doubt, suspicion and 


confidence, boredom and hope commingle. 


For the timid the United Nations stands as a fearful symbol 
of change; for the powerful as a brake upon their ambitions; 


for the impatient as an impotent tortoise; for the disillusioned 
| as one more weary and unavailing effort; while for others it 
seems like the gateway to Utopia. But there are some to whom 
it is none of these things but rather a patient effort to weave 
out of the eternal warp and woof of life a pattern more’ durable 
and more consonant with the needs of mankind. For these it 


ae 


represents one more adaptation to an ever changing environment 
—not the pyramids, and not the dinosaur, but human evolution 


| ina faulty but searching effort to adjust to changing conditions. 


} The following pages contain a brief review of the major 
issues which will be laid before the statesmen of sixty nations 
on 14 October. “Issues Before the Seventh Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly” was prepared by the staff of the Endowment 
with the assistance of Subbiah Kannappan of India, graduate 
of the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, and Mrs. Selma 


Lorenz, whose experience includes press coverage at the United 


Nations. 
ANNE WINSLOW 


Editor 
October 1952 
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ISSUES BEFORE THE 
SEVENTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


This year, for the first time, the General Assembly meets not 
in Flushing Meadows or in Paris but in its own permanent 
headquarters on the East River in New York. More important, 
however, is the fact that as the United Nations moves toward 
the conclusion of its seventh year of active existence, it has 
become an accepted and established instrumentality for the 
conduct of relations among states. Despite the creation of NATO 
and other regional security arrangements, more and more of the 
world’s unsolved problems are finding their way to the United 
Nations. It has evolved into the chief agency for dealing not 
only with the myriads of current difficulties which arise among 
its members but also with issues, still unresolved, which are 
the legacies of World War II—Korea, the Italian colonies and 
now the status of Austria and Germany. The physical surround- 


| ings will be new but, if there is any difference between the 


atmosphere of this Assembly and of previous sessions, it is a 
subtle one. The expectation of imminent world war has lessened ; 
in its place are signs of a growing awareness that continuing 
tension may be in store. In 1952 the relevant question about 
many problems, and not only about those involving the Soviet 
bloc and the rest of the world, seems to be not “how can it be 
solved?” but “can an accommodation be reached?” 

In the General Assembly’s efforts to achieve the degree of 
toleration which may be the key to avoiding heightened tension 
and its disastrous consequences, the new importance of the 
so-called small and middle powers may emerge as a vital factor. 
The autumn of 1952 may well mark the accentuation of a trend 
which began during the debates over Korea in the winter of 
1950-51. During the first years of the United Nations, initiative 
in the General Assembly rested almost entirely with the great 
powers. They put the major items on the agenda. They led the 
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discussions. Then, there became apparent a restiveness among 
the small and middle powers; a fear lest they be drawn into, 
war which was not of their making. This was accompanied by, 
weariness and a sense of futility over the propaganda battle 
of the cold war. 

When the shooting war broke out in Asia itself, on the Korean 
peninsula, the Asian states were galvanized into efforts t 
achieve a Korean solution during the General Assembly session 
that began in 1950 and extended well into the succeeding year, 
Last year again, the Asian-Arab states played a significant role 
in the discussions on dependent peoples in the Fourth Committee, 
They also had a large share of responsibility in the decision to 
include in the Covenants on Human Rights a provision on self. 
determination and to have specific recommendations prepared on 
international respect for the self-determination of peoples. This 
problem will no doubt be one of the most pervasive and 
controversial subjects under debate this year. In addition, two 
of the major agenda items of the present session, Morocco and 
Tunisia, have been submitted by 13 Arab and Asian states. 

In a world in which lines have been drawn rigidly and in 
which the possible areas of successful negotiation and compromise 
appear to have been narrowed almost to the point of extinction, 
the “independence” of this group of states might be an important | 
influence for accommodation. 

Another fact of potential significance is the advance indica- 
tion that Lester B. Pearson, Canadian Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, may be chosen as the Assembly’s President. | 
Mr. Pearson is regarded as one of the ablest and wisest veterans 
of the United Nations, and he represents a country which ranks | 
high among the members for consistent, sane and impartial | 


action. 
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POLITICAL QUESTIONS ! 


The United Nations, as an instrument to deal with human 
affairs, can seldom write a tidy finis. Nevertheless it is somewhat 
noteworthy that so many critical problems have now receded 
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into quieter backwaters, for example, Greece, Indonesia and the 
Italian colonies. It was no small, triumph when, on the 24th 
December 1951, the sovereign and independent state of the 
Kingdom of Libya was proclaimed. The United Nations has 
never undertaken a more difficult task than that of creating 
within two years a state out of three distinct provinces “like 
islands in an ocean of sand separated by several hundreds of 
miles of desert wastes” and inhabited by a people, 90 per cent 
of whom were illiterate and almost none of whom had any 
administrative experience or technical training. 

This year the Assembly faces a host of problems, some old 
and some new. There are certainly no grounds for undue 
optimism but, at least in some cases, the areas of disagreement 
have narrowed. The Korean armistice is deadlocked over the 
issue of voluntary repatriation of prisoners of war, which is now 
the only remaining point in dispute. Progress on the regulation 
of armaments is disappointing, but some concessions have been 
made on both sides. Collective security is beset by a host of 
problems, but plans are beginning to take shape. Admission of 
new members has made no headway, but limited participation 
of non-member states has increased somewhat—Italy in the 
Trusteeship Council and Libya in the technical assistance 
program. 

Among the new or less veteran issues are Austria and 
Germany—relics of the war, and Tunisia and Morocco—symbols 
of the dynamic political aspirations of dependent peoples. 


Korea 


At its last session, over vehement protests from the Soviet 
Union, the General Assembly decided to defer consideration of 
the Korean question until an armistice had been concluded. By 
a vote of 51 to 5 with 2 abstentions it resolved that: 


| upon notification by the Unified Command to the Security Council 
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ded 


of the conclusion of an armistice in Korea, the Secretary-General 
shall convene a special session of the General Assembly at the 
permanent Headquarters of the United Nations to consider the 
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above-mentioned items, or . . . when other developments in Kora} Tt 
make desirable consideration of the above-mentioned items, th the cc 
Secretary-General, acting in accordance with Article 20 of the Charte, he fe 
and with the rules of procedure of the General Assembly, shal} °° 
convene a special session or an emergency special session of the} ™PF 
General Assembly. MacA 


This resolution was sponsored by France, the United Kingdom} Korea 
and the United States, after the United States declared that} 10 dis 
“premature political discussion . . . might postpone conclusion} {p bon 
of an armistice in Korea . . . Discussion of political issues would} The n 
inevitably involve discussion of technical and military matter} wbseq 
which could be resolved satisfactorily only by negotiations on} has m 
the spot.”? Despite this resolution, strong pressures are building} betwe: 
up for a thorough review of the Korean situation particularly in} tion, h 
view of the deadlock on the armistice negotiations. had be 


During the past year while the armistice negotiations ground} ments. 
slowly on and the war crimes accusations of the Communists} Penta; 
reverberated around the world, two somewhat delicate problems} show, 
involving the relationship of the United Nations to the conduct} # vict 
of military and other affairs in Korea have been matters of} ahiev 
concern. One of these problems is the participation of United} Th 
Nations members with forces in Korea in politico-military deci-} alect 
sions; the other is the development of democratic government | #4 SU 


in the Republic of Korea. Kapon 
tive of 


in Ko; 
pletely 
On 12 May 1952 General Mark W. Clark replaced General } ures, t 
Ridgway as the Commanding General of the United Nations } fel th 
Command, and on 28 August Major General Stephen Newton 
Shoosmith of the United Kingdom arrived in Tokyo to become | The R 
Deputy Chief of Staff to General Clark. | an 


| 


United Nations Command 


\ Unitec 


a. ; 
1 General Assembly, Official “eee Sixth Session, 1951-1952, Annexes: | ie s 
Agenda items 17 and 27, p. 

2 General Assembly, chad Records: Sixth Session, First Commits | 
507th Meeting, Joint Second and Third Committee, 67th Meeting, 2 | ——— 
February 1952, p. 290. $28 | 
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This latest appointment is, at least partly, an effort to allay 
the continuing uneasiness of nations with troops in Korea over 
the feeling that they have inadequate voice in decisions of major 
importance. The acute and openly-voiced concern of the 
MacArthur period had subsided to a large extent, only to be 
sharply revived by the bombing of the power stations on the 
Korean bank of the Yalu river on 30 July. Though there was 
no disagreement on the right of the United Nations Command 
to bomb these targets there was at least a question of its wisdom. 
The memory of a previous bombing at the Yalu river and the 
subsequent mass invasion of Korea by the Chinese “volunteers” 
has made many people nervous about this sensitive borderline 
between Korea and Manchuria. What really caused consterna- 
tion, however, was not so much this aspect as the fact that there 
had been no prior consultation with the other associated govern- 
ments. The conservative London Economist asserted: “If the 
Pentagon is allowed to treat the war in Korea as its own private 
show, the world will take the same attitude. And that would be 
avictory for the Communists far greater than any they can 
achieve by military victory in Korea.” 

The appointment of General Shoosmith does not, of course, 
affect the basic issue of political consultation. General Shoosmith 


| isa subordinate officer of General Clark, who reports to and is 


rsponsible only to Washington. Furthermore, he is a representa- 
tive of only one of the sixteen nations whose troops are fighting 
in Korea. Should the armistice negotiations break down com- 


| pletely and the decision be made to take more aggressive meas- 


neral } 
tions | 
‘wton ) 
come 


nexes: 


nittee, 


ng, d 


ures, the risks of a world war will increase; the associated nations 
tel that their fate might then be decided without representation. 


| The Republic of Korea 


Another problem of continuing concern to members of the 
, United Nations is the government of the Republic of Korea. 
Ber since the election of the Korean Assembly in May 1950 
thre has been a running battle between it and President 


$28 June 1952, p. 862. 
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Syngman Rhee. A few months before President Rhee was dur fem 
to come up for reelection by the Assembly, he had a number 
of its members arrested. This effort at coercion and intimidation’ 
is a matter of concern to the United Nations because the 
Republic of Korea was, in a sense, created by the United Nation) rem 
and is being defended by it against aggression. Moreover this js 

not an isolated incident but is symptomatic of a general 
condition: 


Inflation, corruption, bribery, government monopolies, martial lay - 
and now the mass arrest of political opponents are all symptoms ani item 
conditions of a national sickness that may well become mortal. 

threaten the undefeated United Nations soldiers on the battlefront 7 
with civil collapse and betrayal in the rear.* 


tec 


* 


AN 1 Meat 


Despite the feeling of many observers that the Republic is| 
gradually evolving more democratic procedures and that the 
growing pains of a young republic must of necessity create 
special problems, some of the developments in Korea have called 
forth formal protests both from the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and from the United Nations Commission for % ! 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea. Under the term ™ # 
of reference given it by the General Assembly in 1949 the Com. isis 
mission is “to be available for observation and consultation| #8" 
throughout Korea in the continuing development of representa- that 
tive government based on the freely-expressed will of the the 
people. . . .”® In its report to the seventh session of the Assembly of 2 
the Commission devotes particular attention to the recent » * 
elections and to the findings of its spot surveys. sign 
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Armistice Negotiations 


On 26 July 1951, two weeks after their first meeting, the 
representatives of the United Nations Command and of the 
Chinese and North Korean forces agreed on an agenda for (2) 
the armistice discussions: 


4 Ibid., 5 July 1952, p. $2. 1 
5 General Assembly Resolution 293(IV), 21 October 1949. 8) 
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ftem 1. Adoption of Agenda. 


[tem 2. Fixing a military demarcation line between both sides so as 
to establish a demilitarized zone as a basic condition for a 
cessation of hostilities in Korea. 


Item 3. Concrete arrangements for the realization of a cease fire and 
armistice in Korea, including the composition, authority, 
and functions of a supervising organization for carrying out 
the terms of a cease fire and armistice. 


jm 4. Arrangements relating to prisoners of war. 


Jtem 5. Recommendations to the governments of the countries con- 
cerned on both sides.® 


This important step represented a major concession by the 
Chinese and I ‘orth Korean forces. Previously they had insistently 
maintained that the agenda include “the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Korea” and the establishment of “the 38th parallel 
as the military demarcation line between both sides . . . as basic 
conditions for the cessation of hostilities in Korea.”* 


Though the Communists had agreed to the general phrasing 
of Item 2 for the purpose of adopting the agenda, when it came 
to a discussion of this item they reiterated for four months their 
insistence on their original proposal. On 27 November they finally 
agreed to accept the proposal of the United Nations Command 
that, if the armistice agreement were signed within thirty days, 
the demarcation line should be the “actual line of contact” as 
of 27 November or, if not, the line of contact immediately prior 
to the signing of the armistice. “At the time specified in the 
signed armistice agreement both sides will withdraw two kilo- 
metres from this line so as to establish the demilitarized zone 
28 

With Item 2 of the agenda settled, full attention was turned 
to Item 3. Most of the discussion revolved around the following 
points: (1) introduction of military personnel and equipment; 
(2) rehabilitation of facilities, particularly airfields; (3) func- 


6 United Nations Doc. $/2333, 10 September 1951, p. 3. 


oa Fe 2, 8. 
8 United Nations Doc. $/2507, 31 January 1952, p. 7. 
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tions and freedom of movement of neutral observers; and 
(4) selection of the observers. 


The Communists proposed that no military forces, weapons 
or ammunition should be introduced into Korea during the 
armistice. The United Nations Command objected that this 
would not allow for replacements under its rotation system and 
consequently “would result in the evacuation of United Nations 
Command Forces from Korea by attrition.”® The United 
Nations Command, therefore, insisted that there should be no 


increases in the existing levels but that replacements should be | 


permitted and the Communists finally accepted this principle. 


On the second point, the Communists insisted on an un- 
limited right to rehabilitate airfields. The United Nations Com- 
mand objected to this on the ground that it would afford the 
Communists a tremendous military advantage. However, after 
many months of argument the Communist proposal was 
accepted. 

The third point proved even more difficult of solution though 
the principle of supervision by neutral observers was never in 
question. The United Nations Command was finally obliged to 
make two major concessions with regard to their activities in 
order to secure agreement. These included an abandonment of 
a provision permitting the observers aerial reconnaissance and 
acceptance of the limitation of the “ports of entry” for observer 
teams to five on each side of the armistice line. The United 
Nations Command had proposed originally that the teams should 
be permitted to operate freely within a thirty mile radius of 
twelve “ports of entry,” these ports being defined as including 
“the railheads, airheads and seaport facilities associated with 
and supporting a city. . . .”2° 

These concessions obviously restrict rather severely the super- 
visory functions of the observers. So does a provision that the 
operations of the neutral teams are to be directed by a Military 
Armistice Commission composed of an equal number of top- 


9 United Nations Doc. $/2514, 7 February 1952, p. 2. 
10 United Nations Doc. $/2662, 18 June 1952, p. 2. 
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ranking officers from both sides; the neutrals will report to it 
rather than to an impartial body. One further restriction which 
has been placed upon the neutrals at the insistence of the United 
Nations Command is that inspection “shall not be construed as 
authorizing inspections or examinations of any secret designs or 
characteristics of any combat aircraft, armored vehicles, weapons 
or ammunitions.”!4 

Although agreement was reached fairly early in the day, in 
connection with the final point that only such observers be 
selected as were acceptable to both sides and had not participated 
in the Korean war, the actual choice of countries proved for a 
long time to be a major stumbling block. The United Nations 
Command had originally proposed that a commission of neutrals 
be composed of senior officers from six neutral countries, three 
selected by each side. The Communists insisted that one of their 
three be the Soviet Union. This was not acceptable to the United 
Nations Command, which declared that it was “in the interest 
of all concerned that members of the supervisory commission 
should be drawn from those nations not in close proximity to 
Korea and without a record of past participation in the Korean 
question.” The compromise finally reached provided that the 
neutrals be cut down to the following four countries: Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland. 


Discussions on Items 4 and 5 of the agenda began some time 
before agreement was reached on the previous items and ran 
more or less concurrently. No disagreements of any significance 
remain with regard to Item 5, though considerable jockeying 
for position took place before there was a meeting of minds. 

Formal discussions on Item 5 began on 6 February 1952. 
The Communists proposed first a recommendation that, within 
three months after the armistice came into effect, the govern- 
ments of each side should appoint five representatives to hold 
a political conference to begin work on the problem of achieving 
a peaceful settlement of the Korean question. As the first item 


11 United Nations Doc. $/2629, 9 May 1952, B 2. 
12 United Nations Doc. $/2619, 30 April 1952, p. 2. 
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of business the conference should arrange for the withdrawal 
of all foreign forces from Korea. It should also take up all 
important problems related to peace in Korea. In this latter 
connection the Communist delegate referred to President 


Truman’s speech of 27 June 1950 when he “publicly connected | | 


the war in Korea with other questions of the East. . . .18 
The counter-proposal of the United Nations Cumnend sub- 
stituted the adjective “non-Korean” for “foreign” forces, pre- 


sumably to ensure that Chinese forces were clearly included, and | 
“other Korean questions related to peace” for “other questions | 


related to peace in Korea.” This second change would, it appears, 


give the conferees more latitude in excluding certain items, such | 


as Formosa, should this be desired. To the words “political | 


conference” was also added “or by such other political means 
as they deem appropriate.” 


On 17 February the United Nations Command accepted a | 


revised draft of the Communist proposals. This maintained the 


reference to a “political conference” only and retained the words | 
“foreign forces.” However, it modified the third provision, which | 


had been in dispute, to “the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question, etcetera.”?® 

The United Nations Command explained that it was accept- 
ing this version on the understanding that “foreign” meant “non- 
Korean” and that the word “etcetera” would not be construed 
to relate to matters outside of Korea. The senior Communist 
delegate reiterated his agreement on the first point, but with 
regard to the second, he declared that “it neither binds the 
forthcoming political conference to the discussion of certain 
specific questions nor excludes the possibility of the discussion 
of other questions by this political conference.”?® 

Item 4, on which the discussions were still deadlocked at the 
end of August, has been the subject of stormy recriminations on 
both sides. The first disagreement arose over proposals by the 


13 U nited Nations Doc. $/2605, 16 April 1952, p. 5. 
14 Ibid., p. 6. 
15 United Nations Doc. $/2619, 30 April 1952, p. 6. 
16 [bid., p. 7. 
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United Nations Command that information on prisoners of war 
be exchanged and that representatives of the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross be permitted to visit prisoner of war 
camps. Initially both these suggestions were rejected though 
there was some partial acceptance of them later on. Some 
information on prisoners of war was exchanged and though the 
International Committee, which is entirely composed of Swiss 
citizens, was roundly criticized by the Communists as “an accom- 
plice and lackey of the United States aggressors,”*" they eventu- 
ally proposed that joint teams of the International Committee 
and of the Red Cross Societies of the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea and of the Chinese People’s Republic enter 
the camps to assist in supervising the exchange of prisoners after 
the armistice was signed. This suggestion was flatly turned down 
by the International Committee as such a procedure would 
violate its neutral position. 

The most basic disagreement, however, centered around the 
insistence of the United Nations Command that there should be 
no forced repatriation of prisoners and that 


in order to insure that the choice regarding repatriation is made 
without duress, delegates of the International Committee of The Red 
Cross shall be permitted to interview all prisoners of war at the 
points of exchange, and all civilians of either side who are at the 
time of the signing of the armistice in territory under the control of 
the other side.'® 


The Communist reaction to this was as violent as during the 
1946-47 debates over the voluntary repatriation provisions of the 
International Refugee Organization Constitution. The United 
Nations Command was accused of attempting to keep prisoners 
of war in slavery and to hold them as hostages, and of violating 
the Geneva Convention Relative to the Treatment of Prisoners 
of War, of 12 August 1949. 

The Geneva Convention provides, without qualification, that 
“prisoners of war shall be released and repatriated without delay 


17 United Nations Doc. $/PV. 588, 8 July 1952, p. 19. 
18 United Nations Doc. $/2550, 6 March 1952, p. 3. 
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after the cessation of active hostilities.”!® This, the Communists 
declare, is clear and unmistakable language. In addition they 
argue that Article 7, which provides that prisoners “may in no 
circumstances renounce, in part or in entirety the rights reserved 
to them” thereby prohibits them from renouncing the right of 
their own state to make them return. 

The United Nations Command has argued that the Conven- 
tion is, in effect, a bill of human rights for the prisoners and that 
under the Convention states may not by agreement among 
themselves restrict those rights. “Forced repatriation is completely 
repugnant to the basic humanitarian concept of the Geneva 
Convention, the concept of protection for the individual.” 
When the Convention was drafted, it was assumed that the 
prisoner had to be protected only against the detaining state and 
not, as at present, also against his country of nationality. Finally, 
the right of asylum has for many years been a basic principle of 
western philosophy.”* 

On the issue of voluntary repatriation the United Nations 
Command has continued to stand firm, but it has withdrawn its 
proposal regarding the International Committee of the Red 
Cross and agreed to “the establishment of joint teams in North 
and South Korea and in the neutral zone to be composed of 
equal numbers of representatives of the National Red Cross 
Societies of both sides”** to supervise the exchange of prisoners. 

In connection with the repatriation problem a highly explo- 
sive situation was created as a result of an expressed willingness 
by the Communists to negotiate on condition that the United 
Nations Command would provide an estimate of the total 
number of persons the Communists could expect to have 
returned. The United Nations Command replied that since no 


19 Geneva Conventions of August 12, 1949 for the Protection of War 
Victims, Department of State Publication 3938, General Foreign Policy 
Series 34 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1950), Part IV, 
Section II, Article 118, p. 129. 

20 United Nations Doc. $/2593, 10 April 1952, p. 4. 

21 For a brief discussion of this question, see The Economist (London), 
24 May 1952, pp. 497-98, 523-24. 
22 United Nations Doc. $/2605, 16 April 1952, p. 3. 
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poll had been taken no answer could be given. However, in 
response to continued Communist insistence, a screening program 
was undertaken. The first question asked was “would you like 
to return?” If the answer was in the affirmative the prisoner 
was listed for repatriation. If the answer was negative the 
individual was asked whether he would forcibly resist repatria- 
tion. If not he was listed for repatriation. The remaining were 


then asked: 


“Have you carefully considered the important effect of your decision 
upon your family?” “Do you realize that you may stay in Koje Do 
for a long time—even after those who choose repatriation have 
already returned home?” “Do you understand that the United 
Nations Command has never promised to send you to any certain 
place?” “Do you still insist on forcibly resisting repatriation?” And 
then, perhaps the most important question, “Despite your decision, 
if the United Nations Command should repatriate you, what would 
you do?” The prisoner was listed for repatriation unless during the 
questioning he mentioned suicide, fight to death, braving death to 
escape, or similar intentions.”* 


The final tally was approximately 70,000, or about half in 
favor of repatriation as against an estimated 12,100 of the 
United Nations Command to be repatriated from Communist 
prisoner of war camps. 

The immediate effect of this screening program was to set 
off a series of riots within the camps. Relatively minor outbreaks 
had occurred previously but, following the screening process, on 
7 May 1952 Brigadier General Francis T. Dodd, Commander 
of Koje Do, the island where prisoners were held, was captured. 
After several bloody encounters, order was finally restored and 
the camps broken down into smaller, more manageable units. 
Subsequent investigation brought to light considerable negligence 
and mishandling on the part of the United Nations Command; 
this only added fuel to the Communists’ charges of violations of 
the Geneva Convention. 


23 United Nations Doc. $/2700, 14 July 1952, pp. 4-5. 
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Bacteriological Warfare 


During the past year Communist allegations against the 
United Nations Command in the Assembly, in the Security 
Council and in the Disarmament Commission, have been in- 
creasing steadily in volume and in intensity. The United Nations 
Command has been accused, inter alia, of chemical warfare, 
“mass-massacres, murders and other atrocities,” tortures, indis- 
criminate bombings of civilian populations and particularly of 
conducting bacteriological warfare. In substantiation of its 
charges the Soviet Union has circulated documents from such 
organizations as the World Peace Council, the International 
Federation of Democratic Youth, and the International Associa- 
tion of Lawyers, which had an investigating commission in 
North Korea. 

The charges of bacteriological warfare, as documented by 
the International Association of Lawyers, were based upon the 
following points: the finding of insects—‘“flies, fleas, spiders, 
beetles, bugs, crickets, mosquitos”—hitherto unknown in Korea; 
the finding of these insects “far from human habitation, on snow, 


on the ice of rivers, on grass and among stones”; the finding of | 


insects “in great quantities and even in mixed groups or clusters 
consisting of different varieties of insects which would normally 
never be found together, like flies and spiders . . .”; the dis- 
covery that “great quantities of insects were infected” ; the finding 


of containers in which the insects allegedly had been dropped; 


and outbreaks of cholera and plague coincident with the dis- 
covery of infected insects. 

The persistence of these charges seems to indicate that some 
evidence, real or manufactured, may exist. That evidence, how- 
ever, does not substantiate charges of bacteriological warfare. 
Scientific opinion indicates that most of the insects mentioned 
such as spiders, crickets, grasshoppers and beetles have never 
been identified as transmitters of disease, and could not possibly 
function as such. Furthermore, any attempt to spread disease 


24 United Nations Doc. $/2684/Add. 1, 30 June 1952, pp. 5-6. 
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during winter would be sheer lunacy. The insects could not 
survive for any length of time: the most important disease, 


st 
can plague, is spread by fleas only at seasons of high temperature 
a a | since cold quickly destroys the fleas. 
atiaal The absurdity of the charges led the British representative 
fan] © the Security Council to interject a lighter note into the rather 
ta dis. heated debates. Referring to “the yellow leaves, spiders, pork, 
rly of | crows and goose feathers, all carrying deadly bacteria,” ke said 
a its “the picture of United States scientists solemnly inserting bacteria 
into goose feathers for dissemination over North Korea must put 

| such i ‘ “ a ee ee 

: | something of a strain on the credulity of even the best-disciplined 
tional : 7 oe 

socia. | Soviet mind.”*5 

m On 20 June the United States representative submitted to the 


Security Council a resolution which noted “the concerted dis- 
semination by certain governments and authorities of grave 
d by accusations charging the use of bacteriological warfare by United 
; the Nations forces . . .” and recalled the fact that the Unified 
ideny Command had denied these charges and had requested an 
orea; | impartial investigation. The resolution went on to request “the 
now, | International Committee of the Red Cross, with the aid of such 
8 Of | scientists of international reputation and such other experts as 
a): may select, to investigate the charges and to report the results 
nally to the Security Council as soon as possible. . . .”*® This resolution 
dis. was defeated by a Soviet veto following the Council’s rejection 
ding of the Soviet proposal that “a representative of the People’s 
ped; Republic of China and a representative of the People’s Dem- 
ocratic Republic of Korea [be invited} to take part in the 
discussion of this item of the agenda.”27 


ome | On 3 July the United States submitted another resolution, 
low: | also vetoed, which summarized developments since the charges 
are, had first been made and concluded with a condemnation of 
ned 

“Ver 25 Security Council, Official Records: Seventh Year, 580th Meeting, 
ibly | 2% June 1952, pp. 17-18. 


ase | 26 United Nations Doc. $/2671. On 6 August 1952 the International Red 
; ) Cross Conference approved by 69 votes to 12 a compromise resolution 
for an impartial investigation of the germ warfare charges. 

27Security Council, Official Records: Seventh Year, 58lst Meeting, 
25 June 1952, p. 2. 
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“the practice of fabricating and disseminating such false 
charges. .. .”*8 The resolution recalled the fact that the Chinese 
Communist and North Korean authorities had refused to accept 
an offer from the International Committee of the Red Cross to 
make an investigation and an offer from the World Health 
Organization to assist in combating epidemics. The International 
Committee has repeatedly been attacked by the Communist 
states as unneutral. As far as the World Health Organization is 
concerned, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea declared that it did not have 
“the necessary international authority,”*® as a number of states 
including the Soviet Union had left it. 

Meantime, another approach to the question of bacterio- 
logical warfare had been made in the Security Council. On 14 
June the Soviet Union proposed a resolution which noted that 
bacteriological methods of warfare had been prohibited by the 
Geneva Protocol of 1925 and appealed to “all States, both 
Members of the United Nations and non-member States, which 
have not yet ratified or acceded to the Protocol for the prohibi- 
tion of the use of bacteriological weapons, signed at Geneva on 
17 June 1925, to accede to and ratify the said Protocol.” 
During the debate, which began on 18 June, the Soviet delegate 
attacked the United States for its failure to accede to the 
Protocol and for its failure to say “one word against the use of 
bacterial weapons.” Why, asked the Soviet delegate, does the 
United States refuse to ratify? “Would ratification . . . prevent 
governments which are members of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion, and the United Nations, from continuing their work on 
a system of control and on a more complete international agree- 
ment?”*! Forty-two states, he pointed out, had acceded to the 
Protocol which had had “an effective restraining influence on 


28 United Nations Doc. $/2688, p. 2. 

29 United Nations Doc. $/2684, 30 June 1952, p. 12. 

80 United Nations Doc. $/2663, 16 June 1952. 

81 Security Council, Official Records: Seventh Year, 582nd Meeting, 
25 June 1952, pp. 9, 18. 
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false the aggressive States which, more than once during that period, 
hinese } sorted to acts of aggression, and which in the end precipitated 
accept | the Second World War.”*? To call such agreements “ineffective 


‘Oss to 


and obsolete,” he declared, is to take a path which “leads to the 


Tealth | pon-observance and the breaking of assumed obligations, to the 
tional | creation of a kingdom ruled by the law of the jungle, a system 


nunist 


‘ing, 


ee 


of international chaos in which the will of the aggressor and the 


Though most of the representatives felt that the Protocol had 
been and still was a useful instrument, it was pointed out that 
it had many limitations and that, furthermore, the Soviet resolu- 


| tion was a propaganda move in the germ warfare attacks against 
| the United States and not a sincere effort to strengthen the 


Protocol. On the former point the fact was stressed that twenty 
of the forty-two states had acceded with reservations. The Soviet 
Union, for example, had refused to be bound by the Protocol 
in dealing with states which had not acceded or “in regard to 
all enemy States whose armed forces or whose allies de jure or 
in fact do not respect the restrictions which are the object of 
the Protocol.’”’** This, it was said, left the Soviet Union free to 
decide unilaterally whether it was or was not bound. With 
reference to the Protocol acting as a deterrent, it was pointed out 
that the Axis aggressors had been deterred not by the Protocol 
but by the stock piles of the Allies. 

“Today,” the Brazilian delegate asserted, “the Geneva Pro- 


' tocol is a mere condemnation on paper which might be sufficient 


in a world, spiritually unified, in which all the national States 


entertained similar juridical and moral conceptions on funda- 


mental questions. This condition has ceased to exist.”®® Con- 
sequently, the general consensus was that the only way to 
ciminate bacteriological warfare was to set up effective machin- 
ery for international control. 


82 [bid., 577th Meeting, 18 June 1952, p. 15. 
83 [bid., 582nd Meeting, 25 June 1952, p. 14. 
84 [bid., 577th Meeting, 18 June 1952, p. 21. 
85 Ibid., 578th Meeting, 20 June 1952, p. 9. 
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By a letter dated 5 November 1951, the Foreign Secre 
of the United Kingdom, in agreement with the governments 
the United States and France, proposed the inclusion on 
agenda of the General Assembly of “an additional item of7 
important and urgent character”: 


Appointment of an impartial international commission under U; 
Nations supervision to carry out a simultaneous investigation in 
Federal Republic of Germany, in Berlin, and in the Soviet Zo 
Germany in order to determine whether existing conditions 
make it possible to hold genuinely free elections throughout 
areas.°¢ ‘ 


War-time Agreements 


With the impending defeat of Germany, the heads of the 
three most powerful war-time allies, Churchill, Roosevelt and 
Stalin, met at Yalta in the Crimea from 4 to 11 February 194 
and agreed on the following plans for the occupation of 
Germany: 


the forces of the three powers will each occupy a separate zone of 
Germany. Coordinated administration and control has been provided 
for under the plan through a central control commission consisting 
of the Supreme Commanders of the three powers with headquarters 
in Berlin. It has been agreed that France should be invited by the 
three powers, if she should so desire, to take over a zone of occupx 
tion, and to participate as a fourth member of the control com 
mission.** 





The three governments also agreed that the eastern frontier } 
of Poland should be revised in favor of Russia roughly along’ 
the Curzon line, and that Poland “must receive substantial 
accessions of territory in the North and West.” It was stipulated, 


86 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, 1951-1952, Annexes: 
Agenda item 65, p. 2. } 
87 The Axis in Defeat: A Collection of Documents on American Policy 
Toward Germany and Japan, Department of State Publication 242% 

(Washington, Government Printing Office), p. 7. 
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however, “that the final delimitation of the Western frontier . ,, 
should thereafter await the Peace Conference.”® 

By a Declaration, signed on 5 June 1945, the government 
of the United States, the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union, 
and the provisional government of the French Republic, assumed f 
supreme authority over Germany, and by a Statement on Zones 
of Occupation, they confirmed the divisions foreshadowed at 
Yalta and provided for an Inter-Allied Governing Authority for 
Greater Berlin consisting of the four Commandants, establishing 
in effect a fifth zone.*® A Statement on Control Machinery | 
declared that supreme authority would be exercised by the four 
commanders-in-chief, “each in his own zone of occupation, and 
also jointly, in matters affecting Germany as a whole;” and that 
together they would constitute the Control Council.* 

The Potsdam Conference from 17 July to 2 August 1945 
was the first conference of the Allied Heads of State after the 
defeat of Germany. It provided, inter alia, for the establishment 
of a Council of Foreign Ministers, composed of the Foreign 
Ministers of China, France, the USSR, the United Kingdom 
and the United States.*! In addition to the task of drawing up 
the peace treaties with Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Italy and 
Romania, it was specifically agreed that the Council “shall be 
utilized for the preparation of a peace settlement for Germany 
to be accepted by the Government of Germany when a govern. | 
ment adequate for the purpose is established.”*” 

The termination of the occupation was not even mentioned, 
and future policy toward Germany was only vaguely indicated. | 
No date was fixed for the establishment of an all-German | 
government though one of the purposes of the occupation was | 
stated to be the “eventual reconstruction of German political | 


38.4 Decade of American Foreign Policy: Basic Documents, 194149, 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 81st Congress, Ist Session, Docu- 
ment No. 123 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1950), p. 31. 

89 For the zones of occupation and for territorial changes in East 
Germany, see map, p. 381. 

40 The Axis in Defeat .. ., op. cit., p. 68. me) 

41 It was agreed that China’s participation should be limited to questions | 
relating to the Far Eastern settlement. 


j 
i 


42 A Decade of American Foreign Policy . . ., op. cit., p. 34. 
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life on a democratic basis and . . . eventual peaceful cooperation 
in international life by Germany.” With regard to German unity, 
the conference provided that “so far as is practicable, there 
shall be uniformity of treatment of the German population 
throughout Germany,” and that Germany “shall be treated as 
a single economic unit” during the occupation period. 


It was also agreed that the payment of reparations “should 
leave enough resources to enable the German people to subsist 
without external assistance,” and that “proceeds of exports from 
current production and stocks shall be available in the first place 
for payment for . . . imports.” In addition, it was agreed that the 
Soviet Union was to receive 25 per cent of whatever industrial 
equipment was removed from the three western zones that was 
“unnecessary for the German peace economy.”** The interpreta- 
tion of “unnecessary” vitally affected the question of the level 
of industry, as well as the standard of living to be allowed the 
Germans and the economic unity of the country; it was left in 
the hands of the Allied Control Council. 


Occupation Policies 


As early as May 1946 the question of reparations brought 
about what has been called “our first break with Soviet policy.”** 
While the western powers insisted on considering the quantum 
of reparations in relation to the needs of the German economy, 
the Soviet Union insisted on reparations from current produc- 
tion, as a pre-condition to agreement on economic unity, and 
presented a flat demand for the equivalent in goods and services 
of $10 billion. In order not to jeopardize German industry, the 
Soviet Union was prepared to agree to a higher level of peaceful 
industry to be allowed the German economy. This, however, 
was not acceptable to the French who insisted, furthermore, that 
exports of coal to France should be a prior charge on the 


| German economy. 


43 For these decisions of the Conference, see ibid., Pp. 36-39. 
44 Lucius D. Clay, Decision in Germany (Garden City, Doubleday, 1950) , 
p. 120. 
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Faced with the virtual impossibility of obtaining four-power 
agreement, the United States announced its willingness to admin- 
ister its zone in conjunction with one or more of the other zones 
as a step in the direction of the economic unity of Germany. On 
2 December a bizonal agreement was signed between the British 
and United States military representatives providing for limited 
joint economic administration of the areas under their control, 
The Russian response was to increase between two and three- 
fold the level of industry in the Soviet zone. There were now 
at least three separate economic policies being put into effect, 
in Bizonia (the United States-British zone), in the French and 
in the Russian zones. 


Council of Foreign Ministers 


The Council of Foreign Ministers began substantive discus- 
sions on the peace treaty in March of 1947, but by this time 
disagreement over occupation policies made its chances of success 
very slim. Soviet resentment over Bizonia led to a proposal for 
the immediate establishment of a provisional central German 
government. The British and United States governments, how- 
ever, insisted that agreement on economic policy was a basic 
prerequisite to any decision on this question. With regard to 
the division of powers between the central government and the 


states, the Russians were in favor of a strong central government, | 


the French for greater decentralization, and the British and 
United States governments took a stand in between. 


Disagreement also developed over the Saar, the Ruhr and the 
territory to be ceded in East Germany. The Soviet Union opposed 
the French proposal for the economic integration of the Saar 
with France, while the United States and Great Britain sup- 
ported it. The Soviet Union insisted on a four-power regime for 
the Ruhr, to which the western allies were unable to agree and 
they also refused to accept a perpetuation of the existing lines 
of demarcation of the East German frontier. 

Finally, in addition to the continuing deadlock over the 
subject of reparations, the powers also failed to agree on the 
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role of the smaller countries in the making of the peace treaty. 
The United States Secretary of State insisted that those directly 
involved in the war with Germany “should be given an oppor- 
tunity to participate to some degree in the drafting and in the 
making of the peace treaty. . . .”*® The Soviet Union wanted to 
restrict them to “consultations”’*® with the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. 

By the end of 1947 it became apparent that the efforts of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers were doomed to failure. On 
16 December 1947 the Council adjourned after the conclusion 
of its fifth session without having set a date for its next meeting. 


The Widening Rift 


From then on the sequence of events is a history of the 
widening rift between East and West. The Soviet Union and 
her east European allies refused to participate in the Marshall 
Plan, and the western powers indicated their determination not 
to let the Soviet Union stand in the way of the economic recovery 
of their zones. In December 1947, the British and United States 
governments reached agreement on further economic integration 
of their zones including plans for a new bizonal economic 
government. These bizonal negotiations soon broadened to tri- 
zonal negotiations with the inclusion of France and led sub- 
sequently to a Six-Power Conference in London (Belgium, 
France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom 
and the United States), which lasted from January to June 1948. 
Agreement was reached at this conference on the establishment 
of an international authority for the Ruhr composed of seven 
powers (West Germany, in addition to the six participants). It 
was also recommended that the three military governors consult 
with the Ministers-President of the western zones in Germany 


45 See report by Secretary Marshall on the fourth meeting of the Council, 
28 April 1947 in A Decade of American Foreign Policy .. ., op. cit., 
p. 102. 

46 Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the USSR, The Soviet Union and the 
Question of the Unity of Germany and of the German Peace Treaty 
(Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1952), p. 32. 
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for the purpose of convening a Constituent Assembly to draft 
a constitution. 

On 24 June 1948, the Foreign Ministers of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, the Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia, meeting in Warsaw, charged that the decisions 
of the London Conference were consummating the dismember- 
ment of Germany, and proposed four-power control of the Ruhr 
heavy industry. 

Meantime, on 18 June 1948, a monetary reform, introducing 
a new currency, was promulgated in the three western zones, 
On 23 June, the Soviet Union retaliated with a currency reform 
of its own, to be applied in its own zone as well as in the four 
sectors of Berlin, and imposed a virtual blockade on all traffic 
from the West. The western powers replied by organizing the 
dramatic air-lift to Berlin. 

After representations in Moscow had failed to solve the 
dispute, the western powers, on 29 September 1948, drew the 
attention of the Security Council to the serious situation which 
had arisen “as the result of the unilateral imposition . . . of 
restrictions on transport and communications”** to Berlin. The 
Security Council considered this question at several meetings 
beginning 4 October 1948 and, despite Soviet objections to its 
competence, appointed a Technical Committee on Currency and 
Trade in Berlin which attempted fruitlessly to reconcile the 
viewpoints of the Soviet Union and the western powers. How- 
ever, conversations were resumed between the four powers in 
April 1949, and in May the three western powers informed the 
Secretary-General that they had reached agreement with the 
Soviet Union on the lifting of the blockade. 

Meanwhile the western powers were proceeding with plans 
for the economic integration of their zones of occupation and 
the drawing up of a new constitution for West Germany. In 
September 1948, a “Parliamentary Council,” elected by state 
parliaments in the western zone, convened at Bonn. Because of 


a7 Germany 1947-1949: The Story in Documents, Department of State 
Publication 3556, European and British Commonwealth Series 9 (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1952), p. 223. 
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a strong feeling among the Germans that nothing should be 
done to interfere with the ultimate unification of the country, 
garia, } jt was agreed that no final constitution should be drafted at this 















































draft . 


Union , time but merely a “basic law.” 

‘isions On 8 April 1949 the three powers agreed on the principles of 
mber- a trizonal fusion and on an occupation statute reserving certain 
Ruhr powers to an Allied High Commission which was to be set up 


/ upon the establishment of the German Federal Republic. On 
ucing 8 May 1949, the Basic Law was adopted by the German Parlia- 


zones. | mentary Council, and soon after the establishment of the Federal 

eform Republic of Germany was formally proclaimed. Elections to the 

> four Bundestag were held in August, and in September the nomina- 

traffic tion of Konrad Adenauer as Chancellor was confirmed. 

g the The East Germans had also been engaged since 1948 in the 
drafting of a constitution, which was ratified in May 1949; on i 

e the \ 7 October the formation of the German Democratic Republic 

vy the | was proclaimed. 

vhich | In April 1949 the North Atlantic Treaty was signed and | 

. of subsequent efforts were made to include Germany in the new 

The | defense system. In May 1950 the western powers stated that it 

tings | was their policy to see Germany “reenter progressively the com- i 

to its | munity of free peoples of Europe,”** and in September they i 

yand | announced their determination to treat any attack against the i 

> the western zones of Germany or Berlin as an attack upon themselves. | 

How- | In December, the North Atlantic Council agreed in principle on ' 

rs in | German participation in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. ; 

1 the Meantime, the French government had announced the Schuman 

| the Plan for the pooling of the coal and steel industries of France, | 
| Germany and other Western European nations. 

plans | The Soviet Union reacted vigorously to these developments. | 

and In October a conference of the foreign ministers of the Soviet 

In Union and six other powers condemned the western initiative 

state as opening the way for the emergence of an aggressive Germany. 

se of | In November, the Soviet Union repeated its protest and 

State | 48 Documents on American Foreign Relations, Vol. XII, 1950, ed. 

Vash- Raymond, Dennett and Robert K. Turner (Boston, World Peace Founda- 


tion, 1951), p. 554. 
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demanded a four-power conference, but no agreement could be 
reached on the issues to be discussed. 


German Nationalism 


Meantime, the Germans, not content to accept passively the 
role of pawns in a great-power conflict, had become increasingly 
insistent in their demand for the unification of Germany, 
especially after the establishment of the two Republics in 1949, 
In 1950 the West German government proposed the holding of 
free elections in all of Germany and denounced the plans of the 
East German government to hold separate elections in its zone, 
alleging that conditions for free elections did not exist. In 1951 
the East German government proposed all-German consultations 
to decide on the holding of free elections. The West German 
government countered by proposing that a neutral international 
commission under the control of the United Nations investigate 
whether conditions in Germany made possible the holding of 
free elections, and this led to the three-power proposal of 
November 1951 submitted to the General Assembly. 


Consideration by the General Assembly 


This proposal, slightly amended, was finally adopted by a 
substantial majority of 45 to 6 with 8 abstentions.*® It provided 
for the appointment of a commission composed of representatives 
of Brazil, Iceland, the Netherlands, Pakistan and Poland to 
carry out a simultaneous investigation to ascertain whether 
conditions in Germany made it possible to hold genuinely free 
and secret all-German elections and to report at the earliest 
practicable date on the results of its efforts and its findings, 
including recommendations regarding further steps which might 
be taken. In particular the Commission was directed to investi- 
gate (a) the constitutional provisions regarding individual 
freedom; (b) the freedom of political parties in their activities; 


49 Afghanistan, Argentina, Burma, India, Indonesia, Sweden, Yemen 
and Yugoslavia abstained. (General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth 
Session, 356th Plenary Meeting, 20 December 1951, p. 287.) 
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and (c) the organization and activities of the judiciary, police 
and other administrative organs. Should its first efforts meet 
with failure it was to make a further attempt as soon as author- 
ities in Germany were willing to admit the Commission. The 
resolution also called upon the authorities in East and West 
Germany to cooperate with the Commission and declared the 
readiness of the United Nations, after it was satisfied that suitable 
pre-conditions existed, to offer its assistance in guaranteeing the 
freedom of the elections. 

During the debate in the Assembly the Soviet Union and its 
supporters argued repeatedly that this was a matter solely for 
the parties to the various war-time agreements, and that, under 
Article 107 of the Charter, action with regard to ex-enemy 
states was excluded from the competence of the United Nations. 
Furthermore, the creation of such a commission violated the 
provisions of Article 2, paragraph 7 in regard to domestic juris- 
diction. As for an investigation, that could be done very well 
by “a commission comprising East and West Germans under the 
control of the Occupying Powers, provided always that the 
Germans deemed it necessary.”®° 

The East and West German representatives themselves, who 
had been invited to present their views to the Ad Hoc Political 
Committee, were in disagreement on this proposal, with the 
West Germans asserting that only a neutral United Nations 
Commission was acceptable to them. 

The majority of members of the United Nations rejected the 
Soviet and East German views, contending that Article 107 was 
merely permissive in character and did not exclude attempts at 
pacific settlement by the United Nations. They held that there 
was no question of intervening in the domestic affairs of 
Germany since the commission could operate only with the 
assent of the authorities concerned. It was precisely because 
differences of opinion had been revealed on the existing condi- 
tions for free elections in Germany that it was necessary to 
have an impartial commission to study and report on the facts. 


50 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, General Com- 
mittee, 76th Meeting, 9 November 1951, p. 12. 
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Some dissent from both these positions was expressed by a 
few delegates who offered their own counter-suggestions. The 
Swedish delegate proposed that before the General Assembly 
took action the four powers should agree among themselves on 
the necessary pre-conditions for elections. The Indian delegate 
was not in favor of either the Swedish proposal or the three- 
power resolution because of their impracticability; the former 
since it thrust responsibility back on those very powers which 
had failed to agree, and the latter as unlikely to be productive 
in view of the opposition of the Soviet zone authorities. He 
suggested instead the appointment of a United Nations good- 
offices committee to promote agreement among the four powers. 


The Burmese delegate, though he had no proposal of his own 
to offer, expressed a fear lest the broad scope of the investigatory 
functions of the Commission excite the apprehensions of the 
East German authorities. The representative of Israel opposed 
the three-power resolution because of the absence of any 
reference to the basic problem of postwar Germany, namely, its 
resurgence as an aggressive power. 


The United Nations Commission 


The attempt to investigate conditions in the two zones of 
Germany and in Berlin was stillborn. Poland had refused, even 
during the debates in the Ad Hoc Political Committee, to serve 
on the Commission, and the opposition of the Soviet and East 
German representatives had dispelled all hope of the Commission 
being admitted into East Germany. The Commission, meeting 
in Geneva, wrote to the Chairman of the Soviet Control Com- 
mission and the Chairman of the Allied High Commission 
requesting their good offices to arrange meetings between the 
Commission and the appropriate authorities in the different 
zones of Germany. A favorable reply was received from the 
Chairman of the Allied High Commission, and the United 
Nations Commission visited the West German Republic and the 
western sectors of Berlin in the second half of March 1952. The 
Soviet authorities, however, did not answer and, after three 
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more letters to the Soviet Chairman had failed to elicit a reply, 
the Commission concluded on 30 April that there was little 
prospect of its being able to undertake a simultaneous investiga- 
tion. Notwithstanding this rebuff the Commission stayed in 
Geneva until 31 July when it adjourned sine die, reporting that 
it had been unable to secure the cooperation of the authorities 
in the Soviet zone of Germany and that there was little prospect 
of doing so. 

At the same time the Commission noted the expressed 
willingness of the three western powers to explore any other 
means of achieving the same objective which might be proposed 
by the Soviet Union, and declared that it would consider its 
efforts justified if this resulted in the creation of another equally 
impartial body “which could and would carry out the essentials 
of the mandate entrusted to the present United Nations 
Commission.”®? 

Since the report of the Commission, the West German 
Parliament has, for the first time since the formation of the 
two Republics in 1949, accepted an invitation from the East 
German People’s Chamber for consultations on German unity. 
If this latest development leads to a genuine attempt at finding 
an acceptable basis for the unification of the country, the 
United Nations could still play an active and vital role, not 
merely in enabling agreement to be reached, but also in striving 
for its implementation. 


Austria 


In addition to the German question, another issue involving 
the postwar settlements has been brought before the United 
Nations. On 19 August 1952 the Mexican government informed 
the Secretary-General that it was going to propose that “the 
Assembly adopt some measure likely to expedite the conclusion 
of the Treaty of Peace with Austria.”5? On 29 August the 
Brazilian government formally asked that there be included in 
the Assembly’s agenda the “Question of an appeal to the powers 


"81 United Nations Doc. A/2122/Add.2, 11 August 1952, p. 7. 
52 United Nations Doc. A/2160, 25 August 1952. 
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signatories to the Moscow Declaration of 1 November 1943 for 
an early fulfillment of their pledges toward Austria.”®* These 
submissions followed by a few weeks an appeal from the Austrian 
government to all members of the United Nations that the 
occupation of Austrian territory by the troops of the big four 
powers be brought to an end. 


Although in the case of Austria as well as Germany no treaty 
has been concluded, the situations are not otherwise analogous, 
Austria was not considered a defeated country, but a liberated 
country. The Moscow declaration made it clear that the German 
annexation of Austria was held to be “null and void.” This 
had an important effect upon all the occupation arrangements, 
Although Austria was divided into four zones of occupation, 
including an inter-Allied Governing Authority for the City of 
Vienna, it was specifically provided by a control agreement for 
Austria of 28 June 1946 that the Austrian government itself 
was to exercise full authority subject to certain exceptions— 
especially in the fields of demilitarization, disarmament, and 
disposal of German property—and subject also to the ultimate 
authority of an Allied Commission established on 8 August 
1945. Again, in contrast to Germany, Austria was to have free- 
dom to enter into diplomatic and consular relations with members 
of the United Nations. 

The task of the Commission was stated to be, inter alia: to 
complete the separation of Austria from Germany; to assist the 
government of Austria to assume as quickly as possible, “full 
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control of the affairs of state;”®° and to assist in recreating a | 


sound and democratic national life and in instituting an edu- 
cational program designed to eradicate all traces of nazism. 


The occupation being admittedly of such a limited and | 


transitory nature—and the re-establishment of an Austrian state 
with its 1937 boundaries being an agreed objective—it was not 





58 United Nations Doc. A/2166, 2 September 1952. 

544 Decade of American Foreign Policy: Basic Documents, 1941-49, 
op. cit., p. 11. 

55 Ibid., p. 616. 
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expected in 1945 that the conclusion of a “State Treaty,” as 
it is called by the Austrians, would meet many obstacles. Never- 
theless, the Council of Foreign Ministers has been discussing 
the question since 1947. Although agreement had been reached 
by December 1950 on most of the 59 articles of the Austrian 
treaty, negotiations virtually broke down over the remaining 
points. 

In March 1952 the western powers tried to break the dead- 
lock by proposing an abbreviated eight-article treaty couched 
in general terms. After a long delay the Soviet Union replied 
on 15 August that the short draft suffered from four essential 
defects: (1) it failed to provide for free elections; (2) it did 
not guarantee fundamental human rights; (3) it did not pro- 
vide for freedom of activities of political parties, and for the 
suppression of anti-democratic organizations, particularly nazi 
organizations which had been reviving; and (4) it did not 
deal with the question of national armed forces. 

The western powers replied on 5 September that they 
considered the first three points raised by the Soviet Union 
adequately covered by Austrian law, but they were prepared 
to add certain articles of the earlier draft providing for such 
guarantees. As for the right of Austria to national armed 
forces, they considered it unnecessary to guarantee them “to 
a nation never considered to have been an enemy.” But, 
since the Soviet Union seemed to demand by implication a 
limiting of Austrian forces, the western powers were prepared 
to accept articles of the earlier draft limiting Austrian forces 
to 53,000 troops and 70 combat planes. In conclusion, the 
western powers claimed that since they had now met all the 
Soviet objections a meeting of the four deputies of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers should be called in London on 29 Sep- 
tember. 

However, the new draft stipulates that all properties which 
had been seized shall be relinquished. This constitutes some- 


56 The Austrians are very careful to call it a “State Treaty,” avoiding the 
implications of the term “peace treaty.” 
57 The New York Times, 6 September 1952, p. 4. 
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thing of a reversal of the Potsdam agreement in which the 
Soviet Union did not renounce reparations from “German 
foreign assets” in Austria. This question has long been a 
bone of contention because of the very broad construction 
placed upon the phrase by the Soviet Union. Agreement on 
definition had been reached in the long draft, and it is not 
unlikely that the Soviet Union will demand restoration of this 
provision. 

If, as seems likely, this latest effort to produce an acceptable 
treaty fails, there will probably be considerable support for the 
Brazilian proposal in view of the importance of Austria as a 
gateway to the East, strategically located on the Danube, 
Europe’s greatest waterway. Those states in favor of United 
Nations efforts to speed the conclusion of a treaty will be able 
to point to the pledges contained in the Moscow agreement 
as valid arguments for the independence of Austria. 


= ee 
a 


The Soviet Union, for whom Austria has a particular sig- | 


nificance because of its proximity to its satellite states, will 
probably seek to keep the matter off the agenda. The Soviet 
Union has branded the Austrian government as pro-nazi and 
dictatorial. In this connection reference will presumably be 
made to the veto in August of this year by all four occupying 


powers of a law returning property to Austrians who had been | 
condemned as nazis. In addition, the Soviet Union has already | 


said that there is no guarantee that the proposed treaty would 
not be violated by the western powers in view of their failure 
to carry out the provisions of the Italian Peace Treaty relating 
to the demilitarization of Trieste and the formation of a 
government for the area. There may also be Soviet accusations 
that this is merely another move designed to strengthen western 
European security arrangements. 


Morocco and Tunisia 


Two of the most difficult and explosive items proposed 
for the agenda this year deal with problems that, for several 
years, have been skirting the fringes of the United Nations 
like a distant thunderstorm. Since 1946 nationalist aspirations 
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in the French Protectorates of Morocco and Tunisia have been 
growing apace and repeated efforts have been made to secure 
a hearing before the United Nations for the Protectorates’ 
grievances against France. 

During the past year the situation has been rapidly ap- 
proaching a climax. On 4 October 1951, the Foreign Minister 
of Egypt requested the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
to place on the agenda of the sixth session of the General 
Assembly a complaint regarding “Violation of the principles 
of the Charter and of the Declaration of Human Rights by 
France in Morocco.”®8 

On 2 April 1952, eleven Arab-Asian countries, in identical 
communications addressed to the President of the Security 
Council, stated that they wished “to bring urgently to the 
attention of the Security Council under Article 35, paragraph 1 
of the United Nations Charter, the present grave situation in 
Tunisia.” ®* 

On 20 June 1952, these same countries and Lebanon and 
Syria addressed a letter to the Secretary-General requesting 
that “under Article 20 of the Charter and rule 9(a) of the 
Assembly’s rules of procedure,” a special session of the Assembly 
be called to consider this question.© 


On 30 July 1952 these countries again demanded a hearing 
before the United Nations, requesting that the “Tunisian Ques- 
tion” be included on the provisional agenda of the seventh 
regular session of the United Nations General Assembly. One 
week later the Acting Permanent Representative of Iraq re- 
quested the inclusion of the “question of Morocco,” and sub- 
sequently the other twelve sponsors of the Tunisian question 
associated themselves with this request. 


58 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, 1951-1952, Annexes: 
Agenda item 7, p. 4. 

59 The countries were Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia and Yemen. United 
Nations Docs. $/2574-2584. 

60 United Nations Doc. A/2187, p. 1. 
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Historical Background 


During the nineteenth century France began intensive colo. 
nization of the northern coast of Africa.®! Algeria was con. 
quered between 1830 and 1847; Tunisia became a French 
Protectorate by the Treaty of Casr-Said in 1881 and the 
Convention of La Marsa in 1883; and Morocco by the Treaty 
of Fez in 1912. Under the terms of both protectorates the 
French government was granted extensive control over the 
life of the countries despite the fact that such control was to 
be exercised indirectly through the ruling sovereign whom the 
French government was pledged to support. The Treaty of 
Fez, for example, refers to the “administrative, juridical, edu- 
cational, economic, financial and military reforms which the 
French government may deem useful to be introduced. . . .”® 

During the intervening years France has contributed sig- 
nificantly to the economic development of the two countries, 
but inevitably the desire of the peoples to be master in their 
own house has grown and become increasingly explicit. In 
1920 the first Tunisian political party, the Destour (Constitu- 
tion), was organized demanding the “emancipation of the 
Tunisian people from the bonds of slavery.” In 1934, the 
younger elements in the “Old” Destour party, frustrated in 
their desire to broaden the base of the nationalist movement 
by enlisting the support of the masses, broke off from the 
parent body to form the Neo-Destour party. The new party 
soon emerged as the leading nationalist party in Tunisia. In 
1944, the Istiqlal (Independence) party was founded in Mo- 
rocco. The party accused the Protectorate authorities of having 
deliberately broken most of the promises given in the Treaty 
of 1912 and demanded the independence of the country. 

This conflict of interests between the peoples and the foreign 
governing power might have been susceptible of peaceful evo- 


61 For a more detailed discussion of the Moroccan question, see Rom 
Landau, “Morocco,” International Conciliation, No. 483 (September 1952). 


62 For complete text, see American Journal of International Law, 
Vol. VI, Supplement: Official Documents, (New York, American Society 
of International Law, 1912), pp. 207-09. 
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lution but for the factor which is common to the history of 
many non-self-governing territories. In Morocco today there 
are some 400,000 French settlers out of an estimated popula- 
tion of 9 million. In Tunisia there are some 150,000 French 
gttlers out of a population of 3,325,000. For most of these 
sttlers Morocco or Tunisia, as the case may be, has become 
home, and into it has gone a heavy investment of both capital 
and labor. But these settlers are still alien to the civilization 
in which they have become established, an unabsorbed minority 
which look to the mother country to protect their interests 
and their way of life. As a result every move by the French 
government in the direction of strengthening the native gov- 
ernment has met with instant and effective opposition by the 
French settlers and their spokesmen in France. 

Over the years this issue has narrowed and sharpened and 


» the critical problem underlying the present crisis is the political 


rights of these settlers. They still insist on a privileged position 
—maintenance of their French citizenship and, at the same 
time, the preservation of their political influence within their 
country of residence. The Moroccans and the Tunisians, on 
the other hand, reject this concept and the Tunisians have 
declared that the French settlers must either opt for citizenship 
in their country of residence or be treated as foreigners are 
normally treated in sovereign countries. 


Morocco and the United Nations 


The Egyptian memorandum of October 1951 to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, referring to the conflict 
between France and Morocco over the nationalist claims of 
the Moroccan government and people, stated that a highly 
critical situation existed and that the matter was brought before 
the General Assembly to satisfy the just aspirations of the 
Moroccan people and to prevent developments which might 
be dangerous to peace in the area. 

When the Assembly opened on 6 November tension was 
high. Moroccan leaders had warned that if consideration were 
not given to their case the consequences might be serious, 
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and open clashes had already taken place in Casablanca be | 1h 
tween the Moroccans and the French police, resulting in death, | 
injuries and a wave of arrests. Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, / t 
Syria and Yemen added their voices in support of the Egyptian | h 
request. th 

When the General Committee met to consider whether or} 2 
not this item should be included in the agenda, the Egyptian 
delegate declared that the situation in Morocco had “prm.| 
voked great resentment not only in that country but in other! t 
Arab and Islamic countries and in the world at large.... Th} © 
position in Morocco was rapidly deteriorating and might en | it 
danger international peace and security.” And he asserted} % 
that it was the “inescapable duty” of the United Nations | U 
take appropriate action.® 

The French delegate declared that he was astonished. How 
could France be called to account under the Charter for its 
execution of a treaty concluded some forty years ago? France's 
only obligations to the United Nations regarding Morocco were 
those assumed under Articles 73 and 74 of the Charter, which 
did not give the United Nations authority to intervene. 

The Canadian delegate, supported by the United States, 
suggested that discussion of the matter be postponed until a 
subsequent meeting of the General Committee to give time 


<_ 


: 
mPa freer 


for the consideration of this “complex” question. The next inc 
day, despite the strong opposition of the Arab states and the} |. 
Soviet Union, the General Committee, voted 6-4 with 4 absten- pot 
tions, to recommend to the General Assembly that consideration tha 
of putting the item on the agenda “be postponed for the time | “”) 
being.’’® | des 
g J : J the 
When the Egyptian delegate protested in the plenary session | 
against the recommendation of the General Committee, the a 
French delegate replied that debate at this time could only 


worsen the situation and “compromise the result of the conver- 
sations now being held, conversations the aim of which is to| “|; 


68 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, General Committee, 
75th Meeting, 8 November 1951, p. 3. 
64 Ibid., 76th Meeting, 9 November 1951, p. 11. 
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hasten the democratic reforms France is proposing.”®* The 
French delegate also indicated that the phrasing of the allega- 
tion was an insult to the honor of France. Perhaps in the 
hope that greater support for his resolution could be mustered, 
the Egyptian delegate proposed postponement of the debate 
and this was agreed. 

On 13 December a final effort was made to obtain a 
hearing on the Moroccan question. The Iraqi delegate quoted 
the Sultan of Morocco as desiring “to see France-Moroccan 
relations defined in a convention guaranteeing to Morocco 
its full sovereignty and constructing its relations with France 
on a new basis.”®* The Pakistan delegate declared that the 
United Nations was on trial: 


Here is an item obviously within the scope of the Charter. All that 
is asked is that it should be included in the agenda. If the Assembly 
turns down this request, the whole world, and certainly Asia and 
Africa, must draw their own conclusions.®* 


Realizing, however, that the phrasing, which charged France 
with violation of the Charter and the Declaration of Human 
Rights, was hardly conducive to a sympathetic reception, the 
Pakistan delegate, supported by other sponsors of the resolu- 
tion, suggested that it be changed to “the question of the 
independence and sovereignty of Morocco.” 

The French delegate, though appreciative of this modifica- 
tion, reiterated the statement that negotiations were continuing, 
that it would be disastrous to have “outside interference of 
any kind” and asked for “faith in France and in its sincere 
desire to continue its work in Morocco to the end of preparing 
the Moroccan people for self-government and for the manage- 
ment of their own affairs.”** The General Committee’s recom- 
mendation to defer discussion was finally upheld by 28 votes 
to 23 with 7 abstentions. 


65 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, 342nd Plenary 
Meeting, 13 November 1951, p. 98. 
66 [bid., 353rd Plenary Meeting, 13 December 1951, p. 237. 
87 [bid., 354th Plenary Meeting, 13 December 1951, p. 244. 
68 Ibid., p. 261. 
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Meantime in the Fourth Committee, during consideration | 
of the work of the Special Committee on Information trans. 
mitted under Article 73(e), the Moroccan question had again 
been aired in two stormy sessions. The delegate from Iraq 
made a slashing attack on conditions in Morocco including 
the political situation. The French delegate intervened to pro- 
test against a discussion of political questions by the Fourth 
Committee. The following day the Egyptian delegate took up | 
the cudgels and the French representative again protested. The 
Iraqi delegate then proposed a formal resolution empowering 
the Fourth Committee to discuss political questions. A French 
motion for adjournment was defeated and the French dele- 
gation left the room. Three days later, after a cooling-off 
period over the week-end, the Iraqi resolution was withdrawn. 


Tunisia and the United Nations 


As indicated earlier, trouble had also been brewing in 
Tunisia. Negotiations between the French and Tunisian gov- 
ernments had failed to produce the anticipated results, and 
Tunisian leaders turned to the United Nations for assistance 
and finally enlisted the interest of some of the member gov- 
ernments. In January 1952 representatives of Asian and African 
states twice appealed to the President of the Assembly to use 
his good offices to remove “the causes of the present tension,” 
and later in the month they addressed to the President of the 


Security Council an expression of deep concern over “the | 


alarming news of military intervention and the arrest of the 
popular leaders, which actions, in their opinion, constitute a 
threat to international peace and security.”® 


On 31 March, at the request of the representative of Pakis- | 


tan, copies of several communications from representatives of 


the Tunisian government were circulated as Security Council } 


documents. The first of these communications, dated 12 Jan- 
uary, from the Prime Minister of Tunisia, brought to the 
attention of the Security Council, under Article 35, para- 


69 United Nations Doc. $/2508, 1 February 1952, p. 1. 
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eration | graph 27° a dispute between the French state and the Tunisian 
| trans. | state and requested that the Tunisian government be allowed 
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to participate in the discussion. In the second communication 
it was charged that arbitrary arrests were taking place in order 
to isolate the sovereign from his people and exert pressure on 
him to withdraw the complaint to the Security Council.” 
The third communication dealt with the right of the Tunisian 
government to submit the dispute to the Council and the 
authority of the Prime Minister to act for the Bey. 

On 2 April the eleven governments made their submission 
to the Council, charging that the situation had grown worse 
since the beginning of the year, that “the flouting of national 
sentiment” held out “little prospect of a peaceful settlement,” 
and that, unless steps were taken toward ameliorating the tense 
situation prevailing in Tunisia, the consequences would be 
very serious and would shake the faith of African and Asian 
peoples in the aims of the United Nations.” 

Debate in the Security Council was acrimonious. The French 
delegate insisted vehemently that there was no dispute in Tu- 
nisia, that negotiations were continuing with the Tunisian gov- 
ernment and that they should not be prejudiced by Council 
discussion. Britain also opposed the inclusion of the item in 
the agenda as did Greece, the Netherlands, Turkey and the 
United States who expressed doubts concerning the wisdom of 
a debate at this time. In response, the representative of Pakis- 
tan complained in bitter eloquence that “the representatives 
of the people with whom they [the French] could negotiate 
... are all in gaol, and, therefore, there are no negotiations . . 
except . . . between the French and the French.”** Brazil, Chile 
and China insisted that the Council had an unbroken record 
of admitting every item for discussion, which should not be 
disregarded in this case, especially in view of the nature of 


70 Article 35, paragraph 2 empowers a non-member state to bring to 
the attention of the Security Council any dispute to which it is a party. 

71 United Nations Doc. $/2571, 31 March 1952. 

72 United Nations Docs. $/2574-84. 

78 Security Council, Official Records: Seventh Year, 576th Meeting, 
14 April 1952, p. 21. 
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the dispute and the number and significance of the countries | the 
sponsoring the appeal. 

In the end, three resolutions, one proposed by Pakistan to of 
include the item in the agenda, one by Chile to include the | 
item in the agenda but to defer consideration until it was 


certain that negotiations had failed to materialize, and another | nd 
by Pakistan proposing that the other ten sponsoring states be | ge, 
invited to refute the accusations of the French concerning the ng 
veracity of their charges, were defeated on 14 April for lack | ya 
of the necessary seven affirmative votes. The voting record | ¢oj 
was uniform: Brazil, Chile, China, Pakistan and the USSR ‘ns 
voted in favor of all three; Britain and France against; Greece, | ;, 
the Netherlands, Turkey and the United States abstained. 

Amidst criticism and misgiving at the Security Council’s | ™4# 
decision, thirteen Arab-Asian countries (Lebanon and Syria | e 


joined the eleven that made the application to the Security | gp, 
Council), addressed to the Secretary-General on 20 June a | for 
letter requesting that a special session of the Assembly be | in 
summoned to consider the Tunisian situation. The letter con- | the 
tended that, inasmuch as the Security Council had refused 
to admit the question to its agenda, the General Assembly was 


competent to consider it. An explanatory memorandum at ™ 

tached to the letter charged that the expected negotiations Pri 

had failed to materialize, and consequently the situation had ™ 

become worse.”4 - 

On 21 July the Secretary-General announced that the re 

quest for a special Assembly had failed to receive the support | ™ 

of a majority of member states. Twenty-three countries replied che 

| in the affirmative, 27 in the negative, and the rest had not 
yet replied within the thirty day period provided by the Rules th 
€ 


of Procedure.*® 
Thus the stage was set for an appeal to the seventh regular leg 


session of the Assembly. It is interesting to note that this time { fin 
both items merely refer to the “question” of Morocco and | P 
r 


Tunisia. The Iraqi communication on Morocco reiterates briefly 


74 United Nations Doc. A/2137, 20 June 1952. 
75 United Nations Doc. A/2143. 
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untries | the previous charges, alleges that reforms have not materialized 

and declares that it is a “duty to raise once again the question 
tan to| of Morocco and try to obtain a debate in the Assembly on 
de the | it”76 The communication on Tunisia, on the other hand, is 
t was | supported by an historical account of developments, with par- 
nother | ticular emphasis on the period since 1950. The memorandum 
tes be | declares that the 1950 effort of the French government to 
ng the | institute reforms was thwarted by “the strong pressure which 
T lack was brought to bear on the French Government by the French 
record | colonists in Tunisia, who were afraid of losing their predom- 
USSR inant position in the Protectorate.” The most recent attempt 
meece, | in 1952 


made only superficial concessions to the Tunisian demands and did 
Syria | 20 constitute any marked advance towards the country’s autonomy .. . 

. | the French Foreign Minister made it clear that while the French 
cay | Government admitted the necessity of reforms, these should be 
in€ a | formulated in such a manner as not to deprive the French minority 
ly be | in Tunisia of the political and administrative prerogatives which 
con. | they had enjoyed in the past.’7 


uncil’s 


= The sponsors then reiterate the charges concerning repres- 
2 at ‘sive measures, acts of violence, wholesale arrests including the 
ations Prime Minister and other Tunisian ministers, virtual imprison- 
had ment of the Bey and abolition of civil liberties. They also 
assert that “the French authorities, having failed to ‘nego- 
ere  tiate’ even with a Tunisian ‘government’ of their own con- 
pport trivance, are proposing to impose dubious reforms of their 
plied choice on the Tunisian people and to back their implementa- 
| not ‘tion with military force.”7* 
Rustes These proposed reforms envisage: two councils to advise 
the Bey, one all Tunisian appointed by the Bey, dealing with 
ular legislative matters and one part French and part Tunisian for 
time / financial matters; the Cabinet, which has executive power, 
and | to be part French and part Tunisian; of the six ministries in 
riefly | French hands, four—excluding defense and foreign affairs—to 


| 76 United Nations Doc. A/2153, 8 August 1952. 
77 United Nations Doc. A/2152, 6 August 1952. 
78 Ibid., p. 8. 
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have Tunisian assistant ministers; the Resident-General to 
abandon his right to counter-sign decrees although permitted 
to question their legality before an administrative tribunal of 
jurists, part French and part Tunisian; promotion of local 
government, including French representation on elected muni- 
cipalities in towns; future access to the civil service open only 
to Tunisians save in exceptional cases.*® 

On 20 August it was reported that Foreign Minister Schu- 
man had told the Foreign Affairs Committee of the National 
Assembly that France might go ahead with the proposed re- 
forms even if they were rejected by the Bey and despite the 
fact that his program failed to receive the approval of the 
French Parliament. 


Disarmament 


On 7 November 1951, France, the United Kingdom and 
the United States issued a joint statement in which they an- 
nounced their intention of submitting to the sixth session of 
the General Assembly “proposals for proceeding with the regu- 
lation, limitation and balanced reduction of all armed forces 
and all armaments, including atomic weapons.”®® A few hours 
later, in a radio speech, President Truman underlined the 
importance the United States attached to the proposals, ex- 
plaining that this “fresh approach” was motivated by the 
hope that in the face of constantly increasing military strength 
in the West, the Soviet Union might be willing to cooperate 
in a new attempt to halt the armaments race.*! To build up 
the defenses of the free world represented one way to peace 
and security, he said, but “we would prefer to see the nations 
cut down their armed forces on a balanced basis that would be 
fair to all.”®? 


79 The Economist (London) , 9 August 1952, pp. 344-45. 
80 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, 1951-1952, Annexes: 
Agenda items 66 and 16, p. 4. 


81 Department of State, Bulletin, Vol. XXV, No. 647 (19 November | 


1951), p. 800. 
82 Ibid., p. 799. 
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The following day in an address to the General Assembly, 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, emphasized the sincerity of 
the desire of the three western powers to find some workable 
agreement with the USSR. Many of the smaller states hailed 
this initiative and expressed a fervent hope that the long- 
standing deadlock might at last be broken. 

Although the three-power plan did not contain any new 
or particularly startling elements, it brought together for the 
first time proposals which had been made in various United 
Nations organs, presenting them in one comprehensive pro- 
gram providing for: (1) disclosure and verification, on a 
continuing basis, and in successive stages, of “all armed forces 
—including para-military, security and police forces—and all 
armaments, including atomic”; (2) the establishment of cri- 
teria to determine the exact amounts and kinds of armed 
forces and armaments each state would be permitted to have; 
and (3) implementation of the plan already accepted by the 
General Assembly in 1948 for the control of atomic energy 
and the prohibition of atomic weapons “unless and until a 
better and more effective plan can be devised.”** The three 
governments noted, however, that a plan such as this could 
not be put into effect “while United Nations forces are re- 
sisting aggression in Korea” and that, simultaneously, “the 
major political issues which have divided the world can and 
must be settled.”** 

Major interest then centered on the reaction of the Soviet 
Union which was disappointing. In perhaps the most widely 
quoted statement at the sixth Assembly, Foreign Minister 
Vyshinsky said, “After reading this speech [Mr. Truman’s] 
I could not get to sleep all last night—because I was choking 
with laughter. . . .”85 He derided the proposal for a census of 
arms and armed forces as an evasion of the issue and he 
condemned the plan for its failure to outlaw the atomic bomb 


83 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, 1951-1952, Annexes: 
Agenda items 66 and 16, p. 4. 

84 Tbid. 

85 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, 336th Plenary 
Meeting, 8 November 1951, p. 26. 
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and for its reliance on the “worthless” atomic energy plan.® 
It was thus clear from the outset that, unless there were a 
radical and unexpected change in the position of the Soviet 
Union, the western proposals were unlikely to lead to any 
substantial progress toward the reduction of armaments. “This,” 
in the words of the Iraqi delegate, “is a situation which is 
saddening to us all,”®? and the Syrian delegate commented, 
“I am afraid that the wave of optimism which lightened men’s 
hearts for a short time before the opening of this session has 
now turned to dismay. . . .”88 

In the First Committee, the three western powers presented 
a lengthy draft resolution spelling out their proposals. They 
endorsed the recommendation of the Committee of Twelve 
which had been set up by the Assembly in 1950, for the 
establishment of a single Disarmament Commission to replace 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the Commission on Con- 
ventional Armaments, and suggested that it be directed to pre- 
pare a draft treaty or treaties for submission to a conference 
of all states, to be convened by the Secretary-General. They 
placed special emphasis on “progressive and continuing dis- 
closure and verification, the implementation of which is recog- 
nized as a first and indispensable step in carrying out the 
disarmament programme.”®® 

The Soviet Union countered with amendments which re- 
vealed the extent of the schism. It proposed that the Assembly 
declare “an unconditional ban on atomic weapons and the 
establishment of strict international control over the enforce- 
ment of this ban” ;®° instruct the new commission to draw up 
by 1 February 1952 a draft convention ensuring implementa- 
tion of this declaration; establish an international control system 
to supervise the reduction of armed forces and armaments and 
to enforce the prohibition of atomic weapons; recommend that 


86 Ibid. 

87 [bid., 340th Plenary Meeting, 12 November 1951, p. 72. 

88 Ibid., 347th Plenary Meeting, 16 November 1951, p. 169. 

89 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, 1951-1952, Annexes: 
Agenda items 66 and 16, p. 5. 

90 Ibid., p. 6. 
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the five permanent members of the Security Council reduce 
their armaments and armed forces by one-third in one year; 
request all states to submit within a month complete infor- 
mation on their armed forces and armaments, including atomic; 
and call a world conference by 1 June 1952 to discuss the 
reduction of armed forces and armaments and “practical meas- 
ures” for prohibition of atomic weapons and enforcement of 
such a prohibition. 

The First Committee debated these conflicting proposals at 
great length. When it became clear that no progress was being 
made in reconciling the two sides, Iraq, Pakistan and Syria 
suggested that the President of the Assembly meet with the 
representatives of France, the USSR, the United Kingdom 
and the United States in order to explore the matter privately. 
This suggestion was adopted and discussion of the question 
was suspended in the Committee. As the representative of 
Iceland later remarked, “People all over the world followed 
with the greatest interest and anxiety the work of the Sub- 
Committee,”*! for it was realized that if this attempt failed, 
the prospects for agreement were bleak indeed. 

After ten meetings, the President of the Assembly reported 
to the First Committee that the private sessions had clarified 
the areas of agreement and disagreement, but that “serious 
divergencies” remained.** Agreement did exist on the estab- 
lishment of a new commission; on the preparation by it of a 
draft treaty or treaties; on the necessity of full disclosure of 
information on all armaments and armed forces; on the creation 
of an international control organ, in which there would be 
no right of veto; and on a conference of all states, both members 
and non-members of the United Nations, to consider the draft 
treaty or treaties. The chief differences of opinion were on 
the following issues: 

(1) The USSR was utterly opposed to the western idea 
of progressive disclosure of information, and insisted 


91General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, 358th Plenary 


Meeting, 11 January 1952, p. 294. 
92 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, 1951-1952, Annexes: 


| Agenda items 66 and 16, p. 8. 








on simultaneous disclosure regarding both atomic | 








and non-atomic weapons; 


(2) The USSR objected to inspection on a continuing 


basis and was only prepared to accept inspection | 
“in accordance with the decisions of the . . . control | 


organ” and in cases of suspected violation;** 


(3) The western states favored balanced reduction, 
while the USSR argued that balance might require 
an increase in some cases, and insisted on a flat 
cut by one-third; 

(4) The western powers would not agree to prohibition 
of atomic weapons before a system of control was 
in operation, while the USSR declared that prohibi- 
tion had to come first or there would be nothing to 
control ; 

(5) The USSR continued to reject the United Nations 
plan for control of atomic energy because it would 
be an infringement on national sovereignty, would 
set up “a monopolistic trust under the United 
States,” and would postpone the prohibition of 
atomic weapons.** 

The First Committee was then faced with a choice between 
abandoning its efforts altogether or going ahead with the 
western proposals. It decided in favor of the latter and trans- 
mitted the three-power draft resolution to the full Assembly, 
which approved it on 11 January by a vote of 42-5 (the Soviet 
bloc), with 7 abstentions.*® 

The Soviet proposals were considered again in connection 
with an omnibus Soviet resolution entitled “Measures to com- 
bat the threat of a new world war and to strengthen peace 
and friendship among the nations.”®* In addition to restating 
the Soviet position on regulation of armaments and atomic 


93 Ibid., p. 9. 

94 Jbid., p. 11. 

5 Argentina, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Pakistan and Yemen 
abstained, most of them giving as their reason the futility of going ahead 
without the agreement of the USSR. 

%6 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, 1951-1952, An- 
nexes: Agenda item 67. 
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energy, this proposal recommended that the Assembly: declare 
membership in NATO and the creation of military, naval and 
air bases in foreign countries incompatible with United Nations 
membership; call for an end to the Korean war, the conclusion 
of an armistice, the withdrawal of all troops to the 38th parallel 
within ten days and the withdrawal of all foreign troops and 
foreign volunteers from Korea within three months; and call 
upon China, France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and 
the United States to conclude a peace pact. The Assembly 
rejected all but the proposals relating to disarmament and 
sent those on to the Disarmament Commission for its considera- 
tion. 

The Disarmament Commission has been meeting since Feb- 
ruary without making any significant progress. At the end 
of March, a compromise plan of work proposed by France 
was accepted, which provided for discussion of (1) regulation 
of all armaments and armed forces, (2) disclosure and veri- 
fication of all armaments and armed forces, (3) procedure 
and timetable for giving effect to the disarmament program. 
Two committees were then established to consider the first two 
items. 

Committee 1, discussing regulation of armaments, soon 
found itself bogged down in the same disagreements which 
had been argued at length in the Assembly. The USSR insisted 
on a prior decision to prohibit atomic weapons and an imme- 
diate decision to reduce armaments and armed forces by one- 
third, and continued to oppose the United Nations atomic 
energy plan. The Soviet representative declared that the USSR 
interpreted “control” as meaning inspection and verification, 
not United Nations ownership and management. 

In Committee 2, the United States submitted a working 
paper outlining five possible stages of disclosure and verifica- 
tion. These proceeded from a quantitative count of armed 
forces and of the location of installations and facilities con- 
cerned with armaments of all types, including atomic, to detailed 
disclosure of “novel” armaments, including atomic.°? The 


97 United Nations Doc. DC/C.2/1, 5 April 1952, p. 5. 
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USSR continued to object to the concept of disclosure by 
stages, arguing that this would be of advantage only to the 
United States, since the latter would obtain information on 
the armaments and armed forces of other states before it had 
to disclose details concerning its atemic and other secret weapons. 

At the end of May, the three western powers, in an effort 
to meet the Soviet demand for a specific reduction of armed 
forces, proposed that the armed forces of China, the USSR 
and the United States be limited to a figure between 1 million 
and 1.5 million, and the armed forces of France and the United 
Kingdom to a figure between 700,000 and 800,000. Ceilings 
for other states would normally be less than one per cent of 
the population, due account being taken of the necessity to 
avoid a “disequilibrium of power dangerous to international 
peace and security in any area of the world.”®* The repre- 
sentative of the United States declared that if armed forces 
could first be limited, it would then be possible to proceed to 
armaments and finally to the prohibition of all weapons of 
mass destruction. In answer to a direct question from the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom delegate said that “China” 
referred to the “country . . . not the government” and added 
that the United Kingdom considered the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of China as the Chinese 
government.*® France and the United States associated them- 
selves with this definition of China, although all of them ex- 
pressed a preference for settling this question later. 

The Soviet representative, however, said that nothing could 
be done in the absence of a representative of Communist China, 
that the proposed ceiling actually represented increases for the 
three western powers and, by not distinguishing between land, 
naval and air forces, would permit the western powers to 
increase their advantage in naval and air forces. In any case, 
he declared, ceilings on armed forces alone could not be dis- 
cussed before over-all proposals relating to a reduction of 
armaments and the prohibition of atomic weapons. 


98 United Nations Doc. DC/10, 28 May 1952, p. 1. 
99 Disarmament Commission, Official Records, 13th Meeting, 3 June 
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Toward the end of June, the French representative made 
another attempt to break through the stalemate. He offered 
a compromise regarding the order in which various measures 
were to be put into effect. He suggested three comprehensive 
stages in a synchronized system which would be instituted after 
the establishment of the international control organ responsible 
for verification. Within these three stages, which he outlined 
in considerable detail, prohibitions and limitations would be 
promulgated from the beginning, but would enter into force 
only when the control organ determined that all stipulated 
conditions had been fulfilled. 

On 12 August, an entirely new proposal was presented by 
France, the United Kingdom and the United States in re- 
sponse to Soviet criticisms of their plan for the fixing of ceil- 
ings on armed forces. They proposed a conference of the five 
permanent members of the Security Council to consider 1) the 
distribution of the main categories of their armed forces within 
the ceilings; 2) the types and quantities of armaments neces- 
sary to support these armed forces; and 3) the elimination 
of all armed forces and armaments other than those expressly 
permitted, “it being understood that provision will be made 
for the elimination of all major weapons adaptable to mass 
destruction, and for the effective international control of atomic 
energy to ensure the prohibition of atomic weapons and the 
use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes only.” They 
proposed further that regional conferences be held subsequently 


- to reach similar agreements covering other states. Finally a 


draft treaty would be prepared embodying these decisions. 
The Soviet Union replied that there were “fundamental 
defects” in this plan, chief among which was the time-lag 


between limitation of armed forces and the prohibition of 


atomic weapons.!® 


Though the Disarmament Commission’s report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly will be disappointing, the disastrous consequences 
of continuing disagreement are ever-present in the minds of 


100 United Nations Doc. DC/12, 12 August 1952, p. 2. 
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all members both of the Commission and of the United Na. 
tions. The United States has recently appointed a special expert 
panel of citizens to review United States disarmament policies 
and examine the implications of the arms race. Perhaps the 
most effective expression of the widespread concern was made 
to the Security Council by the delegate of Pakistan: 


I have no doubt they [the big powers] have their own reasons for 
arming; but, whatever their reasons, every time they add to their 
armaments the world trembles because it knows very well that these 
arms, after all, are meant to be used, and God knows how soon they 
are going to be used... . It is necessary to take measures which will 
stop the arms race, which will stop the mounting tension and which 
will stop the stockpiling of instruments of death from achieving the 
proportions that it is achieving today. For that purpose, the hope of 
the world is pinned on the Disarmament Commission where this, 
as one of the various sectors of a total dangerous situation, should be 
dealt with in a manner which will create confidence.’ 


Collective Measures 


The sixth session of the General Assembly had before it 
the report of the Collective Measures Committee, established 
the previous year under the “Uniting for Peace” resolution 
to study “methods . . . which might be used to maintain and 
strengthen international peace and security . . .” including the 
maintenance of elements within national armed forces which 
could be made available promptly to the Security Council or 
General Assembly.'® It its report, the Committee outlined the 
basic considerations involved in political, economic and finan- 
cial, and military measures which could be utilized by the 
United Nations should it again undertake collective action 
against aggression. It also transmitted to the Assembly a sum- 
mary of replies received from member states up to 30 Sep- 
tember 1951 in answer to a query concerning the designation 
of elements within their national armed forces for service as 
United Nations units. In view of the preliminary nature of 


102 Security Council, Official Records: Seventh Year, 582nd Meeting, 
25 June 1952, pp. 4-5. 
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Na- | jts work, the Committee recommended that further study be 
pert { authorized by the Assembly. 
icies When this report came up for discussion in the First Com- 
the | mittee, eleven states (Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
1ade | France, the Philippines, Turkey, the United Kingdom, the 
| United States, Venezuela and Yugoslavia) introduced a draft 
for | resolution which, among other things, repeated the recom- 
heir | mendation regarding United Nations units; requested the Sec- 
hese retary-General to appoint the Panel of Military Experts pro- 


they | vided for in the “Uniting for Peace” resolution to assist in 
= | the establishment of such units; recommended that member 
the | states belonging to other international bodies seek to obtain 
eof ) through them support for collective measures undertaken by 
this, | the United Nations; invited non-members of the United Na- 


ibe | tions “to take note of the report of the Collective Measures 
Committee and consider ways and means in the economic as 
well as in other fields . . .” of contributing to United Nations 
action; and directed the Collective Measures Committee to 
€ it | continue its studies for another year, “taking account of both 
hed regional and collective self-defence arrangements. . . .”1% 

ney The Soviet bloc took exception to these proposals, as it did 
and | to the whole concept of the “Uniting for Peace” resolution, 
the which had as its objective the strengthening of the General 
rich Assembly’s role in collective security to enable it to act when 
for | the Security Council found itself paralyzed by a Soviet veto. 
the \ In general, however, these proposals met with the approval 
an- | of the other members of the First Committee, though the 
the Swedish representative, however, warned that this trend “con- 
Hon | tained dangers for peace in a divided world because majority 
um | action might lead to the impression that the division would 
P- | be permanent.”!°5 India announced that it would abstain, as 
Hon \ it had on the “Uniting for Peace” resolution, because it be- 
- as 

| of 


: 104 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, 1951-1952, An- 
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lieved that emphasis should be placed on conciliatory and| 4 V 
mediatory measures rather than punitive, especially while ar.| case 
mistice negotiations were going on in Korea and the Disarma.| adv 


ment Commission was about to begin its work. shou 


The First Committee adopted the eleven-power resolution,| the 
in slightly amended form, and it was subsequently approved, | hap 
51-5, with 3 abstentions, by the full Assembly in plenary meet. | ©! 
ing. Also adopted was a Soviet-sponsored resolution calling | 
upon the Security Council to meet to discuss the removal of | coll 
international tensions. Provisions in the original Soviet draft | P®™ 


S 
® 


resolution recommending such a meeting “without delay” and | “4P* 
referring particularly to a consideration of steps to bring the | 4?" 
Korean armistice negotiations to an end’* were, however, ) “PI 
deleted. 
The Collective Measures Committee, which has met several give 
times this year, decided in May to request advice from member | # 4 
states on subjects it might usefully explore and in June this | ™ad 
request was extended to non-member states. New Zealand | Nat 
replied with a suggestion that the Committee might study the | fore 
equitable sharing of military and financial assistance to the fore 
{ com 


United Nations during collective action, so that, presumably, 
a minority would not have to bear both the military and | fore 
financial burdens, as in the case of Korea. Pakistan and Yugo- | lines 


slavia both emphasized the economic aspects of the problem | mig] 

and suggested a study of economic measures to strengthen | the 
\ as tl 
/ 


collective security. Pakistan urged a study of methods of en- 
suring a steady supply of capital goods to underdeveloped ove! 
countries which were helping the collective security effort. cont 
Yugoslavia, pointing out that external economic pressure could | ther 
be one form of aggression, asked for consideration of economic | —th 
aid to resist such threats to the peace. or a 

As work goes forward on the spelling out of a detailed 
collective security plan, certain over-all considerations have 
become clear. In the first place, few member states have shown 


106 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, 1951-1952, An- 
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a willingness to commit specific forces in advance. In any 
case, it is recognized that there is no way of determining in 
advance how many troops might be needed or where they 
should be located. In Korea, action was taken quickly to meet 
the attack from the north because large United States forces 
happened to be stationed in nearby Japan. This coincidence 
could not be expected to occur a second time. Furthermore, 
the original expectation when the Charter was drafted that 
collective action would be undertaken by the United Nations 
principally to counteract aggression by smaller states has been 
superseded by the knowledge that aggressive action might be 
started by one of the big powers, or at least by a smaller state 
supported by one of the big powers. 


In view of these facts, serious consideration is now being 
given to the creation of a small task force which could provide 
a delaying action until the forces of member states could be 
made available. Three alternative approaches for a United 
Nations Legion are being considered: (1) a United Nations 
force of international volunteers; (2) reservists, in national 
forces, available upon call; and (3) a United Nations legion 
composed of forces of the smaller states, to be reinforced by 
forces of the big powers held in reserve. On the question of 
lines of command, a proposal has been made that the command 
might be assigned on an ad hoc basis to that state which has 
the majority of forces committed in the particular action, just 
as the United States at the present moment exercises command 
over the United Nations forces in Korea. To ensure political 
control by the United Nations over this military command 
there might be some supervisory United Nations political organ 
—the Security Council, a special committee of the Assembly 
or an expanded Collective Measures Committee. 


Admission of New Members 


The admission of new members continues to be a thorny 
and frustrating problem, with the Soviet Union insisting on 
its “package” formula for the simultaneous admission of all 
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fourteen applicants’? and the majority of states maintaining 
that each applicant must be individually screened and must 
conform to the conditions enumerated in Article 4 of the 
Charter. The last session of the Assembly approved a resolution 
which declared, inter alia, that it was “not possible to deny 
to States candidates for membership in the United Nations 
the right to present proofs on facts,”1°§ and recommended 
that the Council “take into account such facts and evidence 
as States applicants for membership may present. . . .”2% 

Despite these considerations there is a strong and growing 
sentiment in favor of universality of membership. For one 
thing, there is the feeling among European delegates that the 
continent is grossly under-represented, coupled with the reali- 
zation that the acceptance of the Soviet resolution would add 
nine European states to the United Nations. This feeling, which 
is perhaps accentuated by the dominant role played by the 
twenty Latin American states, was largely responsible for the 
surprising support given to the Soviet “package” resolution’ 
at the last session of the Assembly. It was only the last minute 
invocation by the United States of Article 18, requiring a 
qualified two-thirds majority on important questions, that pre- 
vented its formal adoption. 

There is also resentment against the fact that all of the 
Assembly’s recommendations to the Security Council have been 
ignored, thereby jeopardizing the dignity and prestige of the 


107 Among the 21 applicants, the Soviet Union, in its package formula, 
has excluded Cambodia, Japan, Republic of Korea, People’s Democratic 
Republic of Korea, Laos, Vietnam, Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 
The latest Soviet resolution is the one submitted on 16 June 1952 
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(United Nations Doc. S/2664). Japan’s application was made on 16 | 
June 1952 (United Nations Doc. $/2673, 23 June 1952), and Laos | 


made its application on 30 June 1952 (United Nations Doc. S/2706, 
16 July 1952). 

108 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, 1951-1952, An- 
nexes: Agenda item 60, p. 8. 

109 Jbid. 

110 The vote was 22 in favor, 21 against, with 16 abstentions, at the 
370th plenary meeting of the General Assembly. (General Assembly, 
Official Records: Sixth Session, 370th Plenary Meeting, 1 February 1952, 
p. 469.) Soviet resolution in United Nations Doc. A/C.1/703, 21 January 
1952, as amended by Argentina, United Nations Doc, A/C.1/705, 22 
January 1952. 
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Assembly. It was repeatedly pointed out that there were at 
least two states towards which the Assembly had a special 
responsibility: Korea and Libya, both creations of the Assem- 
bly. Again, states like Italy and Jordan had participated in 
the work of the United Nations, the former in the Trusteeship 
Council, as an administering power, and the latter during the 
debates on the Palestine question. This feeling, as well as 
despair over the continuing deadlock in the Security Council, 
has been responsible for the various efforts to circumvent the 
provision in Article 4 requiring prior recommendation by the 
Council. The latest effort was a resolution introduced at the 
last session of the Assembly and referred to the present one 
for consideration. The resolution, sponsored by five central 
American states, requests an advisory opinion from the Inter- 
national Court of Justice as to “whether the negative vote 
of a permanent member is effective to defeat a recommendation 
which has obtained seven or more votes. . . .”211 

Within the last year, there have been six new applications 
for membership: Viet Nam on 17 December 1951; the United 
Kingdom of Libya, 24 December 1951, the day its independ- 
ence was proclaimed; the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam, 
29 December 1951; Cambodia on 15 June 1952; Japan, 16 
June 1952, following ratification by most countries of the 
peace treaty, which was signed on 8 September 1951; and 
Laos on 30 June 1952. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


As the United Nations continues its efforts to carry out the 
Charter provisions regarding the promotion of human rights 
and freedoms, it has been faced with an increasingly difficult 
situation. Pressure, particularly from the underdeveloped states, 
to conclude international treaties guaranteeing certain funda- 
mental rights has gathered momentum while at the same time 


111 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, 1951-1952, An- 
nexes: Agenda item 60, p. 5. 
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some of the western states have become less and less certain 
that enough agreement can be reached now to make conventions 
effective. The forthcoming session of the Assembly will consider 
two draft conventions which are ready for adoption—the draft 
Convention on Freedom of Information and the draft Conven- 
tion on the Political Rights of Women—and will undoubtedly 
discuss the two covenants, one on political and civil rights and 
the other on economic, social and cultural rights, being prepared 
by the Commission on Human Rights, though these are not yet 
ready for final action. 

In addition, the Assembly will be concerned with two charges 
by the Indian government relating to the apartheid (race segre- 
gation) policy of the Union of South Africa: one deals with the 
treatment of the Indians in the Union and the other with the 
whole general problem of race relations. 


Covenants on Human Rights 


The difficulties involved in drafting international legal docu- 
ments on human rights have increased with each passing year 
since the Commission on Human Rights began this part of its 
task in 1949. The enthusiasm aroused in 1948 by the General 
Assembly’s adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights (which is not legally binding but merely expresses general 
principles) has been dissipated in many quarters by the realiza- 
tion that the climate of international relations has become 
progressively less favorable to agreement on what the basic 
human rights are and how they should be implemented. Not 
only are there the familiar differences of opinion between the 
communist and western states, but the latter have found them- 
selves increasingly in disagreement with the Latin American, 
Asian and Arab states. 


Last fall, the General Assembly reviewed the partially- 
completed Covenant on Human Rights and made several recom- 
mendations regarding future work on it. The Assembly reversed 
its previous decision to embody economic, social and cultural 
rights in one document with political and civil rights and 
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instructed the Commission on Human Rights to place the two 
kinds of rights in two separate covenants. To emphasize the 
close connection between them, however, it requested the Com- 
mission to submit the two covenants to the seventh session of the 
Assembly for simultaneous approval. The Commission was also 
asked to improve the wording of the articles on economic, social 
and cultural rights, to include clauses relating to the admissibility 
or non-admissibility of reservations and to complete the measures 
for implementation. 

In its most controversial action, the Assembly decided to 
include an article providing that “All peoples shall have the 
right of self-determination,” and stipulating not only that all 
states should promote the realization of this right, but specifically 
that “States having responsibility for the administration of Non- 
Self-Governing Territories should promote the realization of 
that right in relation to the peoples of such Territories. . . .”!* 
The Commission was also requested to prepare for the seventh 
session of the Assembly recommendations concerning “interna- 
tional respect for the self-determination of peoples.”!!* 

The colonial powers fought hard against both of these pro- 
posals, the first of which was submitted by thirteen Arab and 
Asian states and the second by Greece. They were outvoted on 
both, however,'!* and the scene of their protest was shifted to 
the Commission on Human Rights. 

The Commission devoted three weeks of its nine-week session 
this spring to discussion of self-determination. The representatives 
of the newly-independent and underdeveloped countries said 
quite frankly that their objective was to encourage those peoples 
still struggling under alien rule; the Lebanese delegate stated 
that “the main issue was that of the Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. .. .”145 Belgium, France and the United Kingdom argued 
in vain that self-determination was a collective rather than an 
individual right; that it was impossible to define “self-determina- 


112 General Assembly Resolution 545 (VI), 5 February 1952. 

113 [bid, 

114 The vote on the combined resolution was 42-7, with 5 abstentions. 
115 United Nations Doc. E/CN.4/SR.254, 30 April 1952, p. 9. 
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tion” or “peoples” in such a way as to draft an enforceable 
provision in a legally binding document; that it would give rise 
to all kinds of problems with regard to racial minorities and to 
separatist or subversive movements; and that it discriminated 
unfairly against one class of United Nations members, those 
administering dependent territories. The Belgian delegate pro- 
posed further study of the implications of this principle and 
the French delegate suggested that a statement on self-determina- 
tion could be placed in the preamble rather than in the operative 
text of the covenants. 


However, the voting strength in the Commission, as in the 
Assembly, lay with the non-colonial states and the majority voted 
to submit to the Assembly this fall several recommendations on 
self-determination which go far beyond what the colonial powers 
are likely to accept. The proposal article on self-determination, 
to be inserted in both covenants, not only affirms this right and 
applies it particularly to the Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
but also includes a provision that: 


The right of the peoples to self-determiration shall also include 
permanent sovereignty over their natural wealth and resources. In no 
case may a people be deprived of its own means of subsistence on the 
grounds of any rights that may be claimed by other States.1?® 


In the opinion of the United States and the other western states, 
this would automatically abrogate existing concession arrange- 
ments and would discourage future foreign investment, but the 
underdeveloped countries insisted that the overriding factor 
should be protection of the weaker states from economic 
imperialism. 

The Commission also recommended that the Assembly adopt 
two resolutions on self-determination. One, proposed by India, 
opens with the statement that “slavery exists where an alien 
people hold power over the destiny of a people” and recommends 
that administering powers grant the right of self-determination 





116 Commission on Human Rights: Report of the Eighth Session, 
14 April to 14 June 1952 (Economic and Social Council, Official Records: 
Fourteenth Session, 1952, Supplement No. 4), p. 44, 
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“on a demand for self-government [by a dependent people] the 
popular wish being ascertained in particular through a plebiscite 
held under the auspices of the United Nations.”!** The objection 
raised by several delegates that such a plebiscite might not 
always be the best method of procedure and leeway should 
therefore be permitted for other measures did not convince the 
majority. The other resolution recommends that states adminis- 
tering Non-Self-Governing Territories voluntarily include in the 
information transmitted under Article 73(e) details concerning 
the exercise of the right of self-determination, political progress 
and other political matters.'?* Both of these resolutions were sent 
on to the Assembly by the Economic and Social Council, after 
a heated argument repeating the opinions already expressed in 
the Commission. 

The Commission on Human Rights devoted most of the 
remainder of its time to further work on the drafting of the 
covenants. This is a slow and tiring task, as virtually every word 
in every article must be examined for its legal implications and 
extreme care must be taken to be sure that rights are proclaimed 
in such a manner that they can be protected by law. The 
Commission did not have time to complete this task, nor did it 
have time to consider further the question of measures of 
implementation, possible additional articles, provisions on 
reservations or a federal-state clause. Accordingly, the Assembly 
will not have before it final texts ready for its approval.!® The 
Commission requested permission from the Economic and Social 
Council to finish the drafting at its next session in 1953. 

The Economic and Social Council approved this plan, so it is 
doubtful that the Assembly will discuss the covenants in any 
great detail. It is almost certain, however, that those members 
still favoring one comprehensive covenant rather than a separa- 
tion of the two types of rights into two covenants will re-open 
this question, and the issue of self-determination is expected to 

117 I[bid., p. 64. 


118 For the background to this proposal, see pp. 435-440. 
119 The present texts are included in Commission on Human Rights, 
Report of the Eighth Session, op. cit., pp. 44-54. 
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be one of the major topics of debate. It is possible that there 
will have to be joint meetings of the Third and Fourth Com- 
mittees to discuss self-determination, since it also concerns the 


dependent territories. 


Communications on Human Rights 


One matter with which the Commission on Human Rights 
concerns itself briefly every year is the list of communications 
received by the United Nations alleging violations of human 
rights. Ever since the United Nations was established, individuals 
and groups all over the world have turned to it hopefully for 
the redress of wrongs, but under a 1947 Economic and Social 
Council resolution, the Commission on Human Rights has “no 
power to take any action in regard to any complaint concerning 
human rights.”!2° It is permitted merely to examine each year 
two lists prepared by the Secretariat—a non-confidential list of 
the communications dealing with general principles of human 
rights and a confidential list of communications alleging specific 
violations. The names of individuals submitting such petitions 
are not divulged, presumably to protect them from their own 
governments. 

During the sixth session of the Assembly, the Egyptian 
delegate objected to this procedure, which, he said, served only 
to “swell the archives,”!*4 and he proposed that the Economic 
and Social Council be asked to instruct the Commission on 
Human Rights regarding such communications and request the 
Commission to formulate recommendations on them. This pro- 
posal was adopted after very little discussion, the chief objectors 
being the Soviet Union and the United States. 

The Commission on Human Rights, anticipating consideration 
of this question in the Economic and Social Council, discussed 
it in connection with the examination of the lists. For the first 
time the magnitude of the problem was revealed: a total of 


120 Economic and Social Council Resolution 75 (V), 5 August 1947. 
121 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, Third Committee, 
417th Meeting, 2 February 1952, p. 446. 
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25,279 appeals had been received by the United Nations between 
3 April 1951 and 7 May 1952.12? The great majority alleged 
political persecution; complaints were also made of genocide 
and violations of other particular human rights. India proposed 
that the Commission ask the Economic and Social Council to 
reconsider its previous restrictions and give the Commission the 
power at least to direct attention to the more serious cases of 
violations of human rights. The majority rejected this proposal, 
however, on the grounds that there were no international criteria 
yet on what were or were not human rights; that states had not 
conferred the necessary powers on the United Nations and these 
were still therefore primarily questions within domestic jurisdic- 
tion; that the Commission had neither the time nor the com- 
petence to sift through the thousands of communications; that 
the Commission should concentrate on completing the covenants; 
and that the Economic and Social Council was supposed to 
work out new directives for the Commission at its next session. 
The Economic and Social Council subsequently considered the 
question but decided to take no action in view of the fact that 
the Commission on Human Rights had itself not recommended 
reconsideration. t 

This is an extremely sensitive issue, since it involves com- 
plaints against the governments of member states, and it is 
unlikely that anything will be done about it, but there will 
probably be some protests in the Assembly against the willingness 
of the Commission and the Council to continue ignoring these 
pleas for help. 


Freedom of Information 


The General Assembly has always called freedom of informa- 
tion one of the most important of human rights. In 1949 it 
adopted a Convention on the Transmission of News and the 
Right of Correction with the proviso that it would not be 
opened for signature until final action had been taken on a 


122 Commission on Human Rights: Report of the Eighth Session, op. 
cit., p. 42. 
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companion draft Convention on Freedom of Information. In 
1950 the Assembly convened a small committee to prepare this 
draft which was then to be submitted to a conference of ple- 
nipotentiaries if the Econamic and Social Council saw fit to call 
such a conference. The Committee completed a draft Conven- 
tion, but the Economic and Social Council decided against 
convening the conference. Last fall, several delegates in the 
Assembly criticized this decision and complained of the Council’s 
“disquieting tendency to reverse General Assembly decisions in 
the field of human rights and fundamental freedoms.”!*3 Impa- 
tience was expressed at the very slow progress being made in 
the field of freedom of information, and a resolution was adopted 
placing this matter on the agenda of the seventh session “for 
early discussion.”!4 

Meanwhile, a draft International Code of Ethics for jour- 
nalists has been completed by another United Nations body, the 
Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press. 
This Code is “based on the principle that the responsibility for 
ensuring the faithful observance of professional ethics rests upon 
those who are engaged in the profession, and not upon any 
government.”!*5 Urging the highest sense of responsibility on 
the part of the press, it calls for accurate information and 
devotion to the public interest, and characterizes as serious 
offenses calumny, slander, libel, unfounded accusations and 
plagiarism. The Economic and Social Council examined the draft 
Code this summer and decided to ask the Secretary-General to 
send it to national and international professional associations 
and information agencies for such action as they might wish to 
take. If they so desire, the United Nations might assist them in 
organizing a conference to draw up a definitive code of ethics. 


123 Statement of the delegate of the Philippines. General Assembly, 
Official Records: Sixth Session, Third Committee, 414th Meeting, $1 
January 1952, p. 417. 

124 General Assembly Resolution 541B (VI), 4 February 1952. 

125 Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press: 
Report of the Fifth Session, 8 March to 21 March 1952, (Economic and 
Social Council, Official Records: Fourteenth Session, Supplement No. 4A), 
p- 13. 
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To ensure continuing attention to the problem of promoting 
freedom of information, the Sub-Commission proposed the 
establishment of a twelve-member expert committee representing 
“geographical distribution and . .. the varying Press and 
information concepts and practices in the world.”126 The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council decided instead to appoint, for an 
experimental period of one year, a rapporteur to prepare “a 
substantive report covering major contemporary problems and 
developments in the field of freedom of information, together 
with recommendations regarding practical action which might 
be taken by the Council. . . .”!*7 This report will be discussed 
by the Council in 1953. 

In the Assembly, there will probably be strong sentiment in 
favor of forcing a decision on the draft Convention, the provi- 
sions of which have provoked considerable controversy. The 
United States, which initiated the idea of a convention on this 
subject, has found itself in a minority regarding the specific 
rights to be included and the manner of their inclusion. Resent- 
ment among the smaller states against what they consider abuses 
of freedom practiced by the United States press has resulted in 
the drafting of a convention which United States journalists 
consider restrictive, because it places more emphasis on the duties 
of the press than on its freedoms. It has become clear that 
though “the land with the greatest legal freedom happens to 
be the United States, . . . most countries consider the freedom 
of the American press beyond the bounds of reason or 
propriety.”’128 


Convention on Political Rights of Women 


For the first time, the Assembly will have before it a draft 
Convention on the Political Rights of Women approved in final 
form by the Commission on the Status of Women in March 


126 [bid., p. 14. 
127 United Nations Doc. E/2263, 24 June 1952. 

128 Allen Raymond, “The Freedom Nobody Wants,” The Reporter, 
2 September 1952, p. 22. 
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1952. The draft Convention, which is very brief, consists of the 
following operative parts: 


Article 1. Women shall be entitled to vote in all elections on 
equal terms with men. 


Article 2. Women shall be eligible for election to all publicly 
elected bodies, established by national law, on equal terms with men. 


Article 3. Women shall be entitled to hold public office and to 
exercise all public functions, established by national law, on equal 
terms with men.}”° 


The draft Convention has not reached this stage unopposed. 
In 1950, a majority of the Economic and Social Council took 
issue with the principle of such a convention and in 1951 the 
Council rejected a draft prepared by the Commission but cir- 
culated it to member governments for their comments. This 
summer, however, the Council decided to accept the draft as 
it stood, and transmit it to the Assembly. 


Objections to the Convention still exist, however. It has been 
pointed out that the draft covenant on civil and political rights 
on which the Commission on Human Rights is working already 
contains an article against discrimination on grounds of sex, 
color, race, religion, nationality, birth or property and that the 
draft covenant on economic, social and cultural rights also 
assures equality to both sexes. Though these arguments may be 
used to prove that there is no need for a separate convention, 
it is also likely that there will be pressure from women’s organiza- 
tions in both the advanced and underdeveloped countries in 
favor of the Convention as a concrete step forward. 


Apartheid and the Union of South Africa 


Six years ago, in the General Assembly, the Indian govern- 
ment raised the question of the treatment of the 300,000 Indians 
in the Union of South Africa. Five resolutions have been passed 
on this subject with no result but a steady worsening of the 
situation. 


129 United Nations Doc. A/2156, 18 August 1952. 
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When the issue came up for discussion in the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee the Union representative made one speech 
and then withdrew for the balance of the meetings. He reiterated 
previous statements that the Assembly was not competent, that 
the matter was solely one for domestic jurisdiction and that his 
government was not prepared to negotiate under the terms of 
the General Assembly resolution of December 1950 which pro- 
vided that the governments concerned—lIndia, Pakistan and the 
Union—meet to negotiate their differences, bearing in mind the 
provisions of the Charter and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

The Indian representative again affirmed the competence 
of the Assembly and declared that “persons of Indian origin in 
South Africa . . . could not hold public office or find employment 
in factories; their freedom of movement was restricted ; they were 
subjected to segregation and discrimination in the use of public 
facilities and admission to schools and universities; marriage 
with persons of other races was punishable by law.”!%° 

The question of competence troubled certain representatives 
as did a feeling that practical results could not be achieved 
unless some formula acceptable to the Union could be devised. 
Nevertheless, there was a growing sentiment that an intolerable 
situation was developing and the Assembly passed its fourth 
resolution with the largest majority to date—44 votes to 0 with 
14 abstentions. 

The resolution asserted that “fa policy of ‘racial segregation’ 
(apartheid) is necessarily based on doctrines of racial discrimina- 
tion” and called upon the government of the Union “to suspend 
the implementation or enforcement of the provisions of the 
Group Areas Act” pending conclusion of negotiations. The 
resolution further recommended the establishment of a three- 
man negotiating Commission, one member nominated jointly by 
India and Pakistan, one by the Union and the third by the 
two members already nominated or, if agreement proved impos- 





130 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, Ad Hoc Political 
Committee, 27th Meeting, 20 December 1951, p. 153. 
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sible, by the Secretary-General. The governmental nominations 
were to be made within sixty days. 

If this procedure failed of implementation, the Secretary. 
General might, “provided such assistance is deemed necessary 


and helpful,” appoint an individual who would attempt to 


facilitate the negotiations.1** 
The Commission has never been established nor has the 
Secretary-General taken any action under the alternative provi- 


sion. Meanwhile, developments in the Union have created a | 


situation which concerns not only the Indians but the whole 
issue of race relations in the world. 


The Union government has been taking increasingly vigorous | 


measures to enforce its segregation policy in a desperate effort 
to protect the supremacy of its white settlers who are out- 
numbered by the Africans by three to one. 

The implementation of this policy has aroused widespread 
indignation not only in the world at large but among the 
inhabitants of the Union. Three of the most vigorous opposition 


groups are the Torch Commandos, composed largely of white | 


war veterans; the South African Indian National Congress, one 
of whose leaders is Mahatma Gandhi’s son; and the African 
National Congress which represents the Negro population. A 
large-scale passive resistance movement has been launched 


reminiscent of Gandhi’s fight, at the turn of the century, against | 


racial inequities. Numbers of Negroes have been entering places | 


reserved for whites only and defying the curfew regulations. 


Some 3,000 people have already been arrested with alleged 


violence on the part of the police. 
Natal, a predominantly British and prosperous province, has 


threatened to secede. In the Cape Province, Dr. Malan, the | 
Prime Minister of the Union, sought to have the 50,000 colored | 


voters struck off the common register to consolidate his slender 
majority. Last year the Supreme Court declared this act illegal. 
Parliament then passed a bill setting itself up as a “High Court 
of Parliament” with power to reverse the decision of the Supreme 


181 General Assembly Resolution 511 (VI), 12 January 1952. 
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Court. The opposition, which is substantial, refused to serve on 
this Court and applied to the Supreme Court which declared the 
High Court of Parliament Bill unconstitutional. This highly 
explosive situation threatens national unity and will have serious 
repercussions throughout Africa. 

“The idea of white supremacy, the belief that non-whites 
can be governed indefinitely without their consent or co-opera- 
tion, has reached its last phase. . . . The only real question in 
South Africa now is not whether the present phase of apartheid 
will succeed, but how it will end and what will come after it,” 
according to the Economist.18? 

The Indian government has stated its intention of bringing 
the whole situation of apartheid to the Assembly as an urgent 
danger to peace and security. 


DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


Almost one-quarter of all the resolutions passed by the last 
session of the General Assembly dealt with the subject of depen- 
dent peoples. The effort to obtain consideration for the specific 
political question of Morocco and the policies of the Middle 
Eastern powers in relation to this question led to a high degree 
of sensitivity in the Fourth Committee when discussing questions 
of general principles bearing on the responsibility of the Adminis- 
tering Authorities for ensuring the fulfilment of Chapters XI 
and XII of the Charter. On the one hand, much of this agitation 
sprang from a fear that, under various guises, something 
resembling annexation was taking place either with the opposi- 
tion or without the express consent of the peoples concerned. On 
the other hand, the Administering Authorities were apprehensive 
that the United Nations was seeking to intervene in matters of 
internal sovereignty. 

The Assembly was particularly disturbed about the pro- 
gressive integration of colonial territories into the French Union, 


182 The Economist (London) , 28 June 1952, p. 865. 
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the long-range effects of administrative unions and the turbulent 
issues involved in such problems as the Ewes, Morocco and/ | 
South West Africa. There was also a feeling that the Trustee. | 
ship Council had become too acquiescent in the wishes of the 
Administering Authorities and was not providing the direction 
and supervision required. Coupled with this was the feeling} 
that much greater progress could be achieved in all dependent | 
territories as exemplified by the success of the Gold Coast ex. : 
periment. [| a 
This is the framework within which discussion will take | 
place this year in the Fourth Committee. It can be expected | 
that the pressures both upon administering powers and upon 
the Trusteeship Council will increase, particularly in the light 
of the “self-determination” article in the draft covenants on | 
human rights. : a 


aw 


Special Committee 


The future of the Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories comes up for discussion and decision / 
during the present session of the Assembly. From a provision 
in the Charter merely requiring that administering power 
transmit to the Secretary-General “for information purposes” 
certain non-political information there has developed a semi- 
permanent body, parallel in many ways to the Trusteeship 
Council, with authority to propose general recommendations 
concerning economic, social and educational matters in those 
dependent areas which are not Trust Territories. 

The most significant step in the evolution of this concept 
came in 1949 when the Committee was constituted for a three- 
year period with the suggestion that each year special attention | = 
be devoted to one of the three fields—economic, social and | 


em«csl0UlCr M//. oe 2U0lCU Mk 


— 


~ ~ 
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educational—within its terms of reference. Thus, the first year | 7 
was given over largely to educational questions, the second to e 
economic matters, and the present year to social questions.™ | = 
The effect of this decision has been to eliminate the highly | © 





133 General Assembly Resolution 332 (IV), 2 December 1949. 
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repetitive discussions of previous years on the future of the 
Committee and to permit an orderly and relatively expert dis- 
cussion of particular aspects of the whole problem. 


As far as the future of the Committee is concerned, there 
are a number of aspects which the Assembly will have to con- 
sider. While there is little doubt that the Committee will be 
continued, an issue of principle may be raised if the majority 
of the members which have strongly supported the Committee 
still insist on giving it a permanent character. There may even 
be some opposition to a less far-reaching suggestion that the 
Committee’s term of office be four years instead of three as 
at present. The theory behind this proposal is that the fourth 
year will provide an opportunity to review the over-all situation 
and to make a more intensive study of particular problems. 
Although the administering powers have, on the whole, co- 
operated fully with the Committee, they have consistently main- 
tained that they and they alone are responsible for the adminis- 
tration of these territories and have flatly rejected the concept 
of “international accountability.” To many of them the fourth 
year would merely provide additional opportunity for inter- 
ference by the Special Committee. 

The composition of the Committee is not likely to be the 
subject of any important disagreement. Despite a variety of 
proposals which have been made from time to time, there is 
general agreement that the Committee, like the Trusteeship 
Council, should be composed of an equal number of adminis- 
tering and non-administering members. However, at its last 
session the Assembly referred to the provisions that permit 
“associate members” in some of the specialized agencies and 
regional commissions and asked the Committee, 


to examine the possibility of associating the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories more closely in its work and to report the results of its 
examination of this problem to the seventh regular session of the 
General Assembly in connexion with the Assembly’s consideration 
of the Special Committee’s future."™* 


134 United Nations Doc. A/AC.35/L.85, 17 June 1952, p. 5. 
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An almost identical resolution was approved by the Assembly 
in connection with the Trusteeship Council.’*° The Council, 
however, was of the opinion that this objective “could best be 
realized by the inclusion, where practicable and appropriate, 
of indigenous inhabitants of the Trust Territories in the re- 
spective delegations nominated to the Trusteeship Council by 
the Administering Authorities. . . .”1%6 

The terms of reference of the Committee have been fairly 
well standardized and it is unlikely that there will be any major 
changes. At present the Committee is limited to a discussion 
of economic, social and educational conditions, though it is 
generally agreed that it may discuss such political information 
as has been submitted to it. The Committee is responsible for 
maintaining a standard form questionnaire, for analyzing the 
information submitted in answer to the questionnaire and any 
comments submitted by the specialized agencies, and is entitled 
to make substantive recommendations regarding particular sub- 
jects as long as such recommendations are not directed toward 
any particular territory. 

In connection with the scope of the Committee’s activities, 
it might be noted that, at the last session of the Assembly, the 
title was changed from the “Special Committee on Information 
transmitted under Article 73e of the Charter,” to “Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories.”!37 The 
reason given was that the original title was too long and “not 
conducive to the broadest dissemination of knowledge of the 
important work being done. . . .” Conceivably, however, this 
change could have broader implications since the restrictive 
provisions of Article 73e are no longer explicitly included. 

During its 1952 session, the Special Committee has been 
dealing with perhaps the most difficult phase of its work. Social 
development involves not only material progress but the whole 
range of human relationships. The introduction of western 
knowledge, science and techniques has made many useful con- 


135 See General Assembly Resolution 554 (VI), 18 January 1952. 
136 United Nations Doc. T/L.317, 22 July 1952, p. 7. 
187 General Assembly Resolution 569 (VI), 18 January 1952. 
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tributions but, inevitably, in the transitional stage there is a 
serious dislocation of the social balance. Improvements in the 
control of disease and the expansion of health services have 
contributed to rapid population increases with the result that, 
in many cases, there has been an increase in “the quantity of 
lives without improving the quality of living.”!** Moreover, 
the subsistence economy based on village or tribal life has been 
giving way to a moneyed economy, urbanization, industrial 
development and the rise of a wage-earning class with a con- 
comitant disruption of traditional systems of social organization 
and control. 

As a result of these changes, “Men. . . living in Africa 
today .. . have seen the world they knew crumble before their 
eyes. As the old world crumbles, a new world must be cre- 
mo 

Because this new world must be made of and by the peoples 
themselves, administering powers are putting increasing em- 
phasis on community participation and on “aided self-help.” 
A Secretariat memorandum to the Committee refers to the need 
for “reaching to the grass-roots of the community, embracing 
all the local collectivities, urban and rural, and releasing initia- 
tive and abilities of the people in diagnosing their problems 
and providing for their solution.”’*4° 


Transmission of Information 
on Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Although Chapter XI of the Charter lays upon all members 
of the United Nations special responsibilities for territories under 
their jurisdiction which “have not yet attained a full measure 
of self-government,” neither the Charter nor subsequent inter- 
pretation has defined what a non-self-governing territory is, 
how it is identified and who is authorized to determine that 
fact. The administering powers assert that it is either useless 


1388 United Nations Doc. A/AC.35/L.94, 14 August 1952, p. 8. 


189 Quoted in ibid, p. 17. 
140 bid., p. 29. 
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or impossible to lay down precise criteria and that, in any case, 
only the administering power is in a position to judge. The 
United States delegate in the Fourth Committee declared that 
his government “wished to make it quite clear that it had not 
abrogated its right to determine when a territory had advanced 
so far that it was qualified for statehood. His Government did 
not agree to yield that right to the Committee, for it was a 
constitutional question on which the Government could not 
surrender its sovereignty and right of decision.”!*1 

Other members of the United Nations, however, maintain 
that, in the words of the Egyptian delegate in 1950, “a new 
concept of international law had been created which might be 
described as the theory of international accountability.”'4* And 
in 1952, in the Fourth Committee, the Uruguayan delegate 
expressed an opinion, supported by many of his colleagues, 
that “it was inadmissible that one of the parties concerned 
should unilaterally decide whether or not a given territory 
had achieved independence or self-government.”*% 

At its last session, the General Assembly established a tenta- 
tive list of “factors which should be taken into account in 
deciding whether a territory is or is not a territory whose people 
have not yet attained a full measure of self-government.”!* 
The Assembly asked member states to send in, not later than 
1 May 1952, “a statement of the views of their governments 
on the factors. . . .” It also appointed an Ad Hoc Committee 
of ten members, only four of which are administering powers, 
to carry out a further study, in the light of this material, and 
report to the next session of the Assembly. 

Preoccupation with this question has been intensified by 
the steady decline from 74 to 60 in the number of territories 
upon which reports have been submitted. Although there have 
been a number of reasons for this decline which range from 


141 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, Fourth Committee, 
216th Meeting, 1 December 1951, p. 94. 

142 United Nations Doc. A/AC.35/L.8, 19 July 1950, p. 17. 

143 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, Fourth Committee, 
216th Meeting, 1 December 1951, p. 93. 

144 General Assembly Resolution 567 (VI), 18 January 1952. 
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the achievement of full independence (Indonesia) to disputes 
regarding sovereignty (Panama Canal), two are of particular 
interest in relation to the question of definition. When the 
United Kingdom ceased transmitting information on Malta, 
it informed the Secretary-General in 1949 that it did not 


claim that the territory had attained a full measure of self-govern- 
ment [but that] since educational, social and economic conditions 
in Malta are now the exclusive concern of the Government of 
Malta, it would be inapproprate, and indeed impossible, for His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to continue to trans- 
mit information on these matters under Article 73e of the Char- 
ter.14° 


This poses squarely the problem inherent in Article 73. 
The article as a whole is all-inclusive and refers to “a full 
measure of self-government.” Paragraph (e), however, excludes 
all reference to political matters. Does this mean that the 
obligation to report continues until there is a “full measure of 
self-government” or only until there is self-government with 
regard to economic, social and educational matters? In either 
case, since the transmission of political information is not re- 
quired, how is the United Nations to judge whether or not 
information should continue to be transmitted? And, an even 
more basic question, does the United Nations have the right 
to pass judgment on this question? 

The other reason for cessation is that given by France with 
regard to dependent territories which had been brought within 
the framework of the French Union. Though the status of the 
several territories varied, the French government claimed that 
they were exempt from the provisions of Article 73(e) since 
they enjoyed regimes “largely identical” with or which “closely” 
resembled that of the Overseas Departments or that of metro- 
politan France, or had “freedom of self-government to the extent 
of independence within the framework of the French Union” 
or had “wide local liberties which . . . enabled them to parti- 
cipate in the institutions of the Republic.”?*¢ 


145 United Nations Doc, A/AC.35/L.8, 19 July 1950, p. 13. 
146 United Nations Doc. A/915, 14 June 1949, pp. 4, 5. 
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Since the French Union is not based upon a federal system 
but upon a highly centralized metropolitan government, ques- 
tions have been raised as to whether this relationship consti- 
tutes “self-government” within the terms of Article 73. Thus 
the Assembly in its resolution on “factors” listed such questions 
as the particular constitutional arrangements including citizen- 
ship status and the degree to which the opinions and desires 
of the population had been ascertained. 

If the non-administering powers are willing to adopt a 
moderate position and accept the development of criteria, at 
least for the present, merely as a guide to those responsible for 
dependent territories, and if the administering powers are 
willing to accept the right of the General Assembly to express 
an opinion on these principles, some very useful clarification 
and yardsticks for the future may emerge. If such agreement 
cannot be reached there will probably be a strong move to 
refer the whole question either to the International Court of 
Justice or to the International Law Commission which would 
result in an indefinite postponement. Such a possibility was 
foreshadowed at the last session of the Assembly in the Fourth 
Committee discussions. The representative of the Dominican 


Republic declared: 


The problem was certainly very complicated, particularly in view of 
its legal and political aspects and of the rapid evolution of institutions 
in the modern world. It was really a question of international consti- 
tutional law, which was not unconnected with the organic laws of 
the administering powers, and it might be necessary to submit the 
question to the International Court of Justice before any final opinion 


could be given. 
[or] a special organ of the United Nations, such as the Inter- 
national Law Commsision, might be consulted.’*7 


The Ad Hoc Committee concluded its session on 9 Septem- 
ber. It prepared a list of factors indicative of 1) independence 
or of “other separate systems” and 2) the free association of 
a territory with other component parts of the metropolitan or 


147 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, Fourth Committee, 
215th Meeting, 29 November 1951, p. 83. 
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tem other country. In addition the Committee agreed to transmit a 
ues- | third category of factors prepared by the Netherlands for “Ter- 
asti- | ;itories which have become neither independent nor fully inte- 
‘hus | grated within another State but which have already attained 
ions | 4 full measure of self-government in their internal affairs.”4® 
cen- | This last was transmitted at the insistence of the administering 
sires | powers which also stressed the fact that all criteria should be 
| considered merely as a guide for their use. 

In addition to this general problem the Assembly will also 
, at | have before it the special problem of the cessation of the trans- 
for | mission of information on the Netherlands Antilles and Surinam. 
are | At the last session of the Assembly, the Netherlands delegate 
ress | reported that since, under their new status, the territories would 
tion | be guaranteed “a full measure of self-government in internal 
ent | affairs,” to continue to transmit information “would have meant 
> t0 | keeping the territories in a subordinate status,”!4® 
t of | However, since the implementation of this “new status” 
uld | was to come up for settlement at a conference in March 1952, 
was | the Assembly decided to hold a watching brief. At the present 
irth | session it will reconsider the question both in the light of the 
can | findings of the Ad Hoc Committee and the new arrangements 
worked out by the conference. 

In connection with this effort of the Assembly to determine 


t a 


v of : . 

‘ons | the relevant elements of self-government, it may be of interest 
nsti- | to note the proposed articles on self-determination in the draft 
s of | covenants on human rights and the resolutions of the Commis- 


the | son,15° with their implications regarding the submission of 
on} political information. There has also been a somewhat parallel 
| development with regard to Trust Territories. At its last session 


iter- 
_ the Assembly passed a resolution requesting the Administering 
| Authorities to include in their annual reports a 
a rough estimate of the time which [the Administering Authority] 
nce | considers, under existing conditions, may be needed to complete one 
. Of | or more of the various measures which are meant to create the 
| or | 
i 


148 United Nations Doc. A/AC.58/1/Add.3, 16 July 1952, p. 9. 

1449 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, Fourth Com- 
ttee, | mittee, 242nd Meeting, 10 January 1952, p. 276. 
150 See pp. 419-422. 
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pre-conditions for the attainment by the Trust Territory of the 
objective of self-government or independence; [and of] 


the period of time in which it is expected that the Trust Territory | 
shall attain the objective of self-government or independence.?*! 


This resolution raised strong opposition in the Fourth Com. 
mittee when it was proposed and several delegates insisted that | 
it was impossible to work out any fixed time-table. | 


In 1951 the General Assembly expressed its confidence that 
the “Trusteeship Council, in a spirit of genuine undertaking 
and cooperation, will continue to contribute—and with increased 
effectiveness—to achieving the high objectives of the Interna- 
tional Trusteeship System. . . .”!5* Behind these mild words lies 
a substantial body of discontent with the progress of the Council 
and the elements of a continuing struggle regarding the rela- 
tionship of the Council to the Assembly. 

Although the Assembly only “requests” the Council to follow 
certain courses of action, it expects compliance. The Cuban 
delegate, for example, asserted that although Article 90 of the 
Charter provided that the Council should adopt its own rules 
of procedure, 


The Trusteeship Council 


that provision in no way prejudiced the provisions of Article 87 
of the Charter, which expressly stated that the General Assembly, 
and under its authority, the Trusteeship Council could accept Pe 
tions and provide for periodic visits to the Trust Territories. . 
fact, the General Assembly remained the supreme authority, | 
indeed Article 85, paragraph 2, of the Charter also suggested.1®% 


The Council, on the other hand, has continued to maintain | 
a certain degree of independence. Thus, the French delegate | 
asserted that “the Trusteeship Council should place a practical 


\ 
/ 


— 


151 General Assembly Resolution 558 (VI), 18 January 1952. 

152 General Assembly Resolution 559 (VI), 18 January 1952. 

153 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, Fourth Com- 
mittee, 239th Meeting, 8 January 1952, p. 255. 
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f the | construction on the resolutions of the General Assembly, whose 
| decisions might be based on principles which, though excellent 
ritory in themselves, had to be applied realistically by the Trusteeship 
1 Council.”154 And the Belgian delegate said the Council “could 
not be regarded as an executive organ for carrying out resolu- 
Jom- {| tions adopted by the General Assembly, but should preserve 
that | that degree of responsibility which was laid on it by the Char- 
| grees 
The growing debate over the relationship between the As- 
sembly and the Council is largely the product of a feeling that, 
in the words of the Egyptian delegate: 


that 

iking | the Council appeared to have lost some of the vigour which had 

-ased marked its initiation of the International Trusteeship System and 

srna- | some of the clarity with which it had once regarded the fundamental 
; | problems of the Trust Territories. While in 1948 the Council had 

7 2 | not hesitated to attack shortcomings in the administration of some 

uncil | 


Trust Territories, in 1949 it had shown a respectful, almost deferential 
rela- | attitude towards the views of the Administering Authorities and had 
withdrawn from the strong position it had taken earlier on a number 
of important issues.!5® 


— 


slow | 

uban | ae ae . 1 ; 

F the | | Specific criticisms were directed to the supervision of ad- 

rules | Ministrative unions,!*? the lack of indigenous participation in 
the work of the Council, the handling of petitions and the 
| organization, methods and functioning of visiting missions and 

le 87 | particularly to the handling of the Ewe question in West Africa. 

mbly, | There was also dissatisfaction with the dissemination of infor- 

pett | mation about the United Nations, with the educational, eco- 

Y, . } nomic and political advancement of the inhabitants, with the 

153 failure to abolish corporal punishment and with the failure to 

implement resolutions. 
itain | While most of the strictures of members of the Fourth 


sgate | Committee concerned the Council’s complaisance in the alleged 


‘tical 
154 Trusteeship Council, Official Records: Sixth Session, 75th Meeting, 
28 March 1950, p. 583. 
155 Ibid., p. 584. 
156 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, Fourth Committee, 
230th Meeting, 18 December 1951, p. 191. 
157 See pp. 444-46. 
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failures of the Administering Authorities, two directly concerned 
the functioning of the Council. 

With regard to petitions, members of the Fourth Committee 
felt that the handling was “mechanical” and “superficial.” The 
Philippine delegate declared that 


The resolutions adopted after the examination of the petitions clearly 
showed that in many cases the Council was still unable or unwilling 
to study the petitions, especially those which raised questions of 
general interest, except quite superficially. That was obviously a 
serious state of affairs, particularly if it was remembered that the 
right of petition, a fundamental right proclaimed by the Charter, 
lost all its meaning if it was not fully applied.1®* 


Accordingly the Assembly asked the Council to make its 
Ad Hoc Committee on Petitions a standing committee and to 
revise its procedure to provide for more expeditious and thor 
ough consideration. At its next session the Council complied 
with this request and set up a Standing Committee which 
held forty meetings between 18 March and 18 July and sub- 
mitted nineteen voluminous reports dealing with almost 400 
communications. In addition to the communications received 
at headquarters every field mission is deluged with petitions 
which it has neither the time nor the facilities for handling 
adequately. The Mission to Somaliland, for example, reported 
that it had received some 300 petitions. 

Despite the efforts to improve the handling of petitions, 
there is a feeling, at least among certain members of the Coun- 
cil, that the new procedures are in fact a retrogression. Under 
the present system all communications are divided into two 
groups, those dealing with specific complaints, which are han- 
dled by the Ad Hoc Committee as petitions, and those dealing 
with general questions which are promptly forwarded to the 
Council for its consideration. As a result many of these general 
questions which are by far the most important are virtually 
ignored. At the last session of the Council the Egyptian dele- 
gate asked: 





158 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, Fourth Committee, 
25th Meeting, 12 December 1951, p. 155. 
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How can we study these specific petitions in the Committee on 
Petitions if we are not aware of the general conditions which reflect 
their causes? If we study the specific petitions which are given for 
our consideration, we find out immediately that they derive from 
general problems relating to one or more subjects of complaint in 
the general petitions.°® 


He also stressed the importance of petitions as “the real ex- 
pression of the will and ideas of the people.” They represent, 
he said, “the third voice in our discussions about matters in 
a Trust Territory.” 

As far as the visiting missions are concerned dissatisfaction 
centered on the brevity of the visits to individual territories. 
The Assembly recommended that the duration of each visit 
be increased and the number of territories visited by a single 
mission be reduced. A Committee set up by the Council to 
study this question agreed with the concern which had moti- 
vated the Assembly’s resolution but disagreed with the cure. 
The Committee felt, that the length of time spent in a territory 
did not necessarily determine the value of the visit. What was 
important was the effective use of the time by careful organi- 
ation of itineraries and programs and by dividing the mission 
on suitable occasions. The Committee also felt that there was 
areal advantage to visiting several territories at a time since 
it made possible a comparison of conditions, progress and 
methods. 

In addition to its attitude toward the Assembly’s recom- 
mendation, the Council also virtually ignored a special report 
by the Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in East Africa in 
1951 which stressed the importance of advance preparations. 
It was urged that prior to departure two or three weeks be 
spent at headquarters with systematic and detailed briefings 
on the specific territory and on the procedures of visiting mis- 
sions by experts from the Secretariat. 

In view of the continuing disagreement between the Assembly 
and the Council, this whole question of relationship may well 
come to a head during the forthcoming session. 


159 United Nations Doc. T/PV.415, 9 June 1952, pp. 38-40. 
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Administrative Unions 


Many of the Trust Territories are artificial units carved } 


out of the surrounding land mass with little relation to either | 


ethnic or geographic boundaries. This was recognized under 
the Mandate System of the League and several of the mandates 
provided that the territory might be administered as an “inte. 


gral part” or “portion” of the territory of the Administering | 


Authority, and that a “customs, fiscal, or administrative union 
or federation” might be established with adjacent territories 
under the sovereignty or control of the same Administering 
Authority. 

These provisions were carried over into the Trusteeship 
Agreements; six of them contain “integral part” clauses and 
eight permit the establishment of customs, fiscal or adminis- 
trative unions. At the present time there are administrative 
unions between the following Trust Territories and adjoining 


| 


ns 


non-Trust Territories: the Cameroons, Togoland, and Tan- | 


ganyika under British administration, Ruanda-Urundi under 
Belgian administration and New Guinea under Australian ad- 
ministration. In addition both the Cameroons and Togoland 
under French administration have been brought within the 
French Union as what are now called “Associated Territories.” 
While this arrangement, which is in essence a political union, 
differs from the strictly administrative union, it raises problems 
which are not altogether dissimilar. 

Ever since the negotiation of the first eight Trusteeship 
Agreements, this question of administrative unions has been a 
matter of growing concern to both the General Assembly and 


the Trusteeship Council. Such unions, it is argued, may even- | 


tually present the inhabitants with a fait accompli in which 
they will be indissolubly linked with their neighbors, and the 
Charter provision regarding the “freely expressed wishes of 
the peoples concerned” will have no reality. As one delegate 
put it, it is extremely difficult to unscramble eggs. Furthermore, 
such unions may seriously aggravate the problems of interna- 


tional supervision since the adjoining territories are not subject 
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to the rather extensive supervision under Chapter XII of the 
Charter. To allay the uneasiness of many delegations the Ad- 
ministering Authorities gave formal assurance to the General 
Assembly before the Trusteeship Agreements were approved 
that they did not consider that such provisions gave them any’ 
power to establish “any form of political association” between 
Trust Territories and colonial possessions “which would involve 
annexation of the Trust Territories in any sense or would 
have the effect of extinguishing their status as Trust Terri- 
tories.” 26° 

Nevertheless, upon the request of the Assembly, the Trustee- 
ship Council initiated a special study of this question through 
an ad hoc Committee on Administrative Unions and later 
created a standing committee to maintain a watching brief. 

During its 1949 session the Assembly established by reso- 
lution “five desirabilities’ which it thought should guide the 
Administering Authorities: (1) prior notification to the Council 
before establishing new unions or extending the scope of existing 
ones; (2) acceptance of such supervision by the Council, as 
it deems necessary, of the unified administration wherever it 
is impossible to furnish separate data on the Trust Territory; 
(3) establishment in each Territory of a separate judicial or- 
ganization; (4) establishment in each Territory of a separate 
legislative body; (5) taking into account the freely expressed 
wishes of the inhabitants before establishing or broadening the 
scope of an administrative union.’® 

The Council, in applying these “desirabilities,” found that 
in some cases they had been complied with and that in others 
they were not applicable. It then devised four “safeguards” 
which, in the opinion of the Council, were necessary to guaran 
tee that the unions remained strictly administrative. These 
contained no reference to the Assembly’s first, third, fourth 
or fifth points. The second was modified to provide that the 
“Administering Authority facilitate the access of visiting mis- 
sions to such information on an administrative union as may 


160 United Nations Doc. A/C.4/69, 7 December 1946, pp. 7-8. 
161 General Assembly Resolution 326 (IV), 15 November 1949. 
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be necessary to enable the mission to report fully on the Trust | 
Territory concerned. . . .” The Council also urged that there | 


be provided “clear and precise separate . . . data relating to 


Trust Territories. . . .” The Council then reiterated the im. | 


portance of maintaining the “boundaries, separate status and | 
identity of Trust Territories . . .” and urged that expenditures 
in any one year should not be less than the total amount of | 
public revenue derived from the Territory.!® 


The 1950 report of the Standing Committee to the Council 
expressed general approval of the situation in terms of the 
four “safeguards.” The Assembly, however, which did not con- 
sider it until its sixth session, expressed considerable dissatisfac- 
tion which was aggravated by the developments in Morocco, 
It was felt by many delegates that the four “safeguards” were 
a poor substitute for the Assembly’s “five desirabilities.” The 
Assembly, therefore, asked that a report be prepared for its 
next session with special reference to the “five desirabilities” 
and to the compatibility of the arrangements already made 
with the provisions of the Charter and the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment. This report was to include not only the five territories 
which are part of administrative unions but also the French 
Trust Territories of the Cameroons and Togoland.'* 


Once again the report of the Standing Committee, using the | 
criteria laid down by the Assembly, indicates that existing ar- | 
rangements are not disadvantageous to the Territories. How. | 
ever, it did make a number of specific comments and expressed | 
particular concern over the fact that the administrative union | 
involving Ruanda-Urundi was regulated by a 1925 law which 
the Committee felt was obsolete. With regard to the territories 
in the French Union, the Committee felt that it was not com: 
petent to deal with the legal aspects of this question. Whether 
the Assembly presses further on this matter may depend to | 
certain extent on developments with regard to Morocco and | 
Tunisia and on the results of the “self-determination” debate. 





162 Trusteeship Council Resolution 293 (VII), 17 July 1950. 
163 General Assembly Resolution 563 (VI), 18 January 1952. 
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The Ewe Question 


To many delegates in the United Nations Mr. Sylvanus 
Olympio, representative of the All-Ewe Conference, has become 
the symbol of the Ewe question. Five years ago, in quiet, force- 
ful terms, he first laid the problem before the Trusteeship 
Council. Last year he reiterated his plea for assistance in the 
Assembly’s Fourth Committee. This was the first time in the 
history of the Trusteeship Council that one of its petitioners 
had appeared before the General Assembly. 


The case as presented by Mr. Olympio and by two others 
—Mr. Antor, representative of the Joint Togoland Congress 
and Mr. Aku, representative of the Comité de ’Unité togolaise 
—contained differences of emphasis, but the basic concern was 
almost identical. The differences arise from the fact that “arti- 
ficial boundary lines . . . ran in general northward from the 
sea, although ethnic and linguistic lines follow an east-west 
direction.”!®* Thus, the Ewe peoples extend along the coastal 
regions, with some 330,000 in the Gold Coast, some 126,000 in 
Togoland under British administration and some 290,000 in 
Togoland under French administration. In the northern parts 
of these territories there are a number of other tribes including 
the Dagombas, said to number 180,000 in British Togoland 
alone, whose desires so far have not been clearly expressed. 


The Ewes’ initial concern with unification originated in a 
desire for tribal unity while the Togoland parties have always 
stressed the territorial unification of British and French Togo- 
land as it was under the former German administration. Recent 
developments, however, have tended to emphasize the impor- 
tance of a united Togoland either as the locale for tribal uni- 
fication or for the creation of an independent state. Mr. Olympio 
declared : 


On the one side, lay the Crown Colony of the Gold Coast, whose 
nationalist aspirations were fast approaching the goal of self-gov- 
ernment; on the other, territories of the French Union, whose 


164 “Issues Before the Sixth General Assembly,” op. cit., p. 476. 
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millions of people had not yet faced the choice between self-govern- 


ment or independence and Ja présence frangaise.1® 


Mr. Olympio opened his statement to the Fourth Committee 
by declaring that he had come “to denounce the French method 
of handling the Ewe question. . . .” In Togoland under French 
administration, he said, “almost every conceivable weapon had 
been used against the Ewe people, including undemocratic elec- 
tions, arbitrary arrests and the suppression of free speech and 
the right of assembly.” 


The delegations of France and the United Kingdom had 
submitted to the General Assembly in December 1951 a memo- 
randum on “Arrangements for the establishment of the Joint 
Council for Togoland Affairs.”!®* According to this proposal 
the Council was to consist of fifteen members from Togoland 
under French administration and six from Togoland under 
British administration with a three-quarters majority required 
for the passage of any motion or resolution. The Council would 
be authorized “to discuss and advise the Administering Authori- 
ties on the co-ordination of development plans in frontier areas, 
the amelioration of conditions caused by the existence of the 
frontier, and other matters of common concern to the people 
of the two Trust Territories.” It was also planned that funds 
should be allocated to the Council “for expenditure on develop- 
ment projects concerning both Territories.” 


The representative of the United Kingdom stressed the point 
that this proposal represented a significant step forward over 
the previous efforts'®* since it gave the Council responsibility 
for administering such funds as might be placed at its disposal. 
He also maintained that the terms of reference were broad by 
express design in order to permit the Council scope for initiative. 


165 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, Fourth Committee, 
226th Meeting, 13 December 1951, p. 161. 

166 Ibid., p. 162. 

167 General Assembly, on Records: Sixth Session, 1951-1952, An- 
nexes: Agenda item 12, p. 

168 General Assembly, ee Records: Sixth Session, Fourth Committee, 
226th Meeting, 13 December 1951, p. 160. 
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The representatives from the two Togolands, however, in- 
sisted that this was largely a meaningless gesture and there 
was a deep-seated conviction that it was impossible to expect 
free elections under French administration. Mr. Antor declared 


that 


they were offering yet another consultative commission but without 
any real powers and doubtless its membership would again be 
hand-picked. What could such a joint council do to stop the two 
Trust Territories from being swallowed up in the French Union 
and the Crown Colony of the Gold Coast respectively, thus losing 
all hope of eventual autonomy.'®® 


To make the Council truly effective, he said, elections to 
it should be supervised by a special United Nations Commission 
and the Council should have legislative powers. 


Some dissenting voices from this position were heard toward 
the end of the Fourth Committee’s deliberations on the question 
when it listened to representatives of the Parti Togolais du 
progrés and of the Union des chefs et des populations du nord 
du Togo sous administration frangaise. These representatives 
expressed their sympathy with the French administration and 
their desire for the independence of a unified Togoland within 
the French Union. They were opposed to any abrupt unification 
of the two parts of Togoland and considered the Ewe unifica- 
tion movement as subversive. 


Because of its concern over the “atmosphere of tension” 
and its dissatisfaction with the Council’s handling of the matter, 
the Assembly decided to take the initiative. It urged that the 
Administering Authorities “consult fully with the various parties 
and groups concerned before constituting the proposed joint 
council, with a view to devising satisfactory procedures for the 
election of representatives to the council;” that the functions 
and powers of the Council be extended to permit consideration 
of all aspects of the “Ewe and Togoland unification problem ;” 
and it gave explicit directions to the Trusteeship Council that 


169 Ibid., p. 163. 
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the next Visiting Mission of the Trusteeship Council “devote 
sufficient time to the problem to study it thoroughly, including 
the functioning of the proposed joint council,” and that it “sub- 
mit to the Trusteeship Council a detailed report thereon, in- 
cluding specific recommendations, which shall take full account 
of the real wishes and interests of the peoples concerned. . . .”2” 
In accordance with this recommendation, the Visiting Mis- 
sion left New York on 18 August to spend a month in the 
two Togolands. Its report will be submitted to the Council 
when it reconvenes on 7 November and the Council plans to 
report back to the Assembly in time for consideration and dis- 
cussion during the present session. Unless the Council can 
report sufficient progress to reassure the Assembly, it is not 
unlikely that the latter will take matters into its own hands. 


South West Africa 


Despite valiant efforts by the Assembly to devise some ac- 
ceptable machinery for supervision of the mandated territory 
of South West Africa, no real progress can be recorded. Follow- 
ing the advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice 
in 1950, the Assembly set up an Ad Hoc Committee to nego- 
tiate with the Union of South Africa and, as an interim meas- 
ure, to examine the report on the administration of the territory 
and to consider petitions, in so far as possible, in accordance 
with the procedures established under the Mandate System. 

When the sixth session of the Assembly convened, the Com- 
mittee had to report a complete deadlock as the Union had 
refused to implement the opinion of the Court; it had submitted 
no report and no petitions.171 The delegate of the Union walked 
out of the Fourth Committee when it was decided to grant a 
hearing to representatives of the Herero, Nama and Berg Tribes 
and absented himself from most of the other meetings of the 


170 General Assembly Resolution 555 (VI), 18 January 1952. 

171 For a summary of the Court’s opinion, the proposal of the Union 
and the counter-proposal of the Committee, see “Issues Before the Sixth 
General Assembly,” op. cit., pp. 492-93. 
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Assembly after the President of the Assembly refused to arrange 
for a review of the decision taken by the Committee.!” 

In a final effort to find an acceptable solution for the prob- 
lem of South West Africa the Assembly adopted the following 
resolution in a remarkable display of solidarity which included 
all but the Soviet bloc and the Union which was absent. The 
resolution appealed “solemnly” to the Union “to reconsider its 
position,” reconstituted the Ad Hoc Committee to confer with 
the Union and declared that “the United Nations cannot re- 
cognize as valid any measures taken unilaterally by the Union 
of South Africa which would modify the international status 
of the Territory of South West. Africa.”2*8 

In September the Ad Hoc Committee again conferred with 
a representative from the Union. However, since the Union’s 
position remains substantially unchanged, there seems little 
hope of achieving any acceptible compromise. 


REFUGEES AND STATELESS PERSONS 


The constant and unending flow of refugees appears to be 
one of the hallmarks of the twentieth century. The International 
Refugee Organization, after giving material assistance to over 
1,600,000 victims of the Second World War, resettling 1,045,000 
and repatriating 73,000, is now being liquidated. But in the 
meantime millions of new refugees have been created as a 
result of the hostilities in Palestine and Korea, of the clash 
of political ideologies which is causing an estimated 1500 refugees 
a month to stream out of Eastern Europe, and of the vast 
upheavals of populations in Asia stemming out of civil wars 
and political realignments. 

Despite the evident need for effective large-scale and con- 
tinuing international machinery there has been manifest, on 
the part of the wealthier countries (the United States in par- 


172 When the tribal representatives were unable to get permission to 
leave South West Africa, the Committee heard the Reverend Michael 
Scott as their appointed spokesman. 

178 See General Assembly Resolution 570 (VI), 19 January 1951. 
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ticular) a growing disinclination to support international meas- 
ures. This may be due in part to a feeling that the problem 
seems to be endless and dimensionless. There has been increasing 
reliance on either ad hoc measures, as in the case of Palestinian 
and Korean refugees, on special arrangements unrelated to the 
United Nations, such as the 17-nation provisional Inter-Goy- 
ernmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants from 
Europe, or on unilateral or bilateral efforts. 


This situation has been a matter of growing concern to 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. In his 
report to the seventh session of the General Assembly, he de- 
clared that: “The duplication of agencies dealing with the 
refugee problem is neither in the interests of the refugees them- 
selves nor of the governments directly concerned.”’**4 


High Commissioner for Refugees 


When, in 1950, the General Assembly appointed Dr. J. van 
Heuven Goedhart of the Netherlands to fill the newly created 
post of High Commissioner for Refugees he was given $254,000 
for administrative purposes but nothing for operational ex- 
penses. His task was, on the one hand, to stimulate governments 
and private agencies to take action and, on the other hand, 
to supervise the implementation of the Convention Relating 
to the Status of Refugees. 


By the time the Assembly reconvened in 1951, the High 
Commissioner had become acutely aware of the inadequacy of 
these arrangements. He told the Third Committee of the As- 
sembly that he needed $3,000,000: to maintain the refugees 
in the Far East who had not been resettled by the IRO until 
they could be moved; to provide supplementary aid to newly- 
arrived refugees where public relief was not available; and to 
alleviate the sufferings of the IRO “hard core” and other similar 
groups. He also stressed the importance of implementing long- 
range programs for assimilation of refugees in countries of resi- 
dence and of stimulating and assisting resettlement in so far 


174 United Nations Doc, A/2126, 29 May 1952, p. 38. 
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as possible, and he emphasized the need for field offices in 
crucial areas for more effective liaison with governments. 


As a result of this plea, the Assembly appropriated $717,000 
for administrative expenses and authorized the High Commis- 
sioner “to issue an appeal for funds for the purpose of enabling 
emergency aid to be given to the most needy groups among 
refugees within his mandate.”27 


The High Commissioner’s efforts to raise funds have met 
with little response despite an appeal from Pope Pius XII 
urging that governments and voluntary organizations “contri- 
bute generously to this most timely appeal.”!** Aside from the 
recent $280,000 contribution from the United Kingdom, the 
only other donations from governments so far have been $13,095 
from Germany, $1,000 from Luxembourg, $14,000 from Nor- 
way, $19,300 from Sweden and $69,284 from Switzerland. Do- 
nations have also been received from Denmark, Greece and 
Yugoslavia, the amounts of which were not available at the 
time of writing. 

The United States has not made any contribution, the offi- 
cial reason being that “The United States, while whole-heartedly 
supporting the work of the High Commissioner, did not support 
this appeal because it considered that the adequacy of unilateral 
relief measures available in the countries of residence should be 
more fully examined before taking steps toward international 
assistance.”’177 

Although some contributious have been made by private 
individuals and organizations, only $732,000 have been received 
or pledged to date including $235,869 allocated to the High 
Commissioner out of the residual funds of IRO, primarily to 
take care of the 5,000 refugees of European origin remaining 
in Shanghai or Hong Kong. The High Commissioner’s office 


175 General Assembly Resolution 538B (VI), 2 February 1952. 

176 United Nations Press Release REF/14, 24 June 1952. 

177 United States Participation in the United Nations: Report by the 
President to the Congress for the Year 1951, Department of State Publi- 


cation 4583, International Organization and Conference Series III, 80 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1952), p. 179. 
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does not expect more than half of the requested three million 
dollars to be available by the end of the year. 

As far as the Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees 
is concerned it is due to come into force on the ninetieth day 
following the deposit of the sixth instrument of ratification or 
accession.’*® However, although nineteen countries have signed, 
not a single one has ratified or acceded. The United States 
has refused to sign because “it is not well adapted to American 
law and practice. . . . In the United States refugees have the 
same status as other legally admitted aliens.”?” 

It is perhaps significant that an Assembly resolution in 1952 
—which expressed its satisfaction at the conclusion of the Con- 
vention, invited “Member States and non-member States which 
have demonstrated their interest in the solution of the refugee 
problem to become parties to that Convention as soon as pos- 
sible” and called upon governments “to co-operate with the 
High Commissioner”—received only 28 favorable votes, 5 against 
and 21 abstentions. 

Despite the difficulties which have faced the High Commis- 
sioner, his Office has made substantial progress during the past 
year within the limits of available funds. Representatives of his 
Office have been established in Austria, in Belgium for the 
Benelux countries, in Colombia for Latin America, in Germany, 
in Athens for Greece and the Near East, in Italy, in the United 
Kingdom and in the United States. These offices have made 
it possible to promote measures protecting the legal status of 
the refugees. In Italy, for example, refugees declared eligible 
by a mixed commission composed of two members from the 
High Commissioner’s Office and two from the Italian govern- 
ent receive the London Travel Document which serves as an 
identity card and permits the holder to leave Italy and to 
return within three months. 

The French government has taken a further step toward 
the protection of refugees by a new law promulgated on 21 


178 For a summary of the provisions, see “Issues Before the Sixth 
General Assembly,” op. cit., pp. 440-41. 

179 United States Participation in the United Nations .. ., op. cit, 
pp. 178-79. 
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llion | July 1952, which establishes a special office for that purpose. 
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The office includes a board which passes on eligibility and a 
committee for appeals; the High Commissioner is represented 
on both the board and the committee. A spokesman for the 
High Commissioner’s Office declared that “this new French 
legislation will affect some 350,000 refugees now living on 
French territory” as well as more who may come in the future.1®° 

With regard to the long-range problem of integration or 
resettlement various methods of attack are being worked out. 
In certain areas integration is clearly impossible either because 
of the existing overpopulation as in the case of Italy or because 
of the economic poverty of the country as in the case of Greece. 
To promote resettlement for refugees now in such countries 
the High Commissioner is making an intensive study of the 
refugee population concerned to determine more precisely the 
available skills and qualifications, and is urging governments 
to adopt more liberal immigration provisions, particularly with 
regard to family units. 

In other countries, notably Germany and Austria, efforts 
are being made to integrate the refugee population with the 
assistance of small loans which will provide at least a minimum 
of capital with which the individual can establish himself. To a 
very limited extent, the German government has already made 
such credit facilities available. 

These efforts to find a permanent solution for the refugee 
population received, recently, a major impetus through a grant 
of $2,900,000 from the Ford Foundation. The grant which was 
made to the High Commissioner’s Office will be used to reim- 
burse voluntary organizations which carry out long-range inte- 
gration programs under contract with the Office. 

In his report to the seventh General Assembly, Dr. van 
Heuven Goedhart again appeals for contributions to the emer- 
gency fund which of course receives no assistance from the 
Ford grant. Food, clothing and medical supplies are desperately 
needed for refugees in Austria, Germany, Greece, Italy, the 


180 United Nations Press Release REF/14, 28 July 1952. 
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Near East, Trieste and Turkey, many of whom are physically 
handicapped. “Of the 5,000 refugees [in Shanghai], 2,000 are 
entirely dependent on funds from outside sources. The funds 
provided by IRO for this purpose are rapidly dwindling and 


will soon be exhausted.’ 


Stateless Persons 


Two other developments which affect refugees are the draft | 
Protocol relating to the Status of Stateless Persons and the re. 
quest of the Economic and Social Council that the Interna 
tional Law Commission draft as soon as possible a convention 
or conventions for the elimination of statelessness. 

The draft Protocol which provides that certain specified 
sections of the Convention on Refugees shall also apply to 
stateless persons was referred back to the General Assembly 
for more detailed study by the conference of July 1951 which 
was also entrusted with the task of completing the drafting 
and signing of the Convention on Refugees. The sixth session 
of the Assembly referred this matter to its seventh session. 

Manley O. Hudson reported to the International Law Com- 
mission “that it is doubtful whether elimination of stateless 
ness by international agreement is possible in the present stage 
of development of international law and international rela: | 
tions,”18? and suggested that stateless persons might be natural- 
ized in their country of residence or be reinstated into a 
nationality previously possessed. The Commission, not satisfied 
with this interpretation, has asked for a further study of the | 
problem. | 
Palestine Refugees | 

The Palestine refugees are still a major concern of the 
United Nations both for humanitarian reasons and_ because | 
their presence is a continuing threat to peace and stability in | 
the Middle East. During the past year the Conciliation Com- 


181 United Nations Doc. A/2126, 29 May 1952, p. 34. 
182 United Nations Doc. A/CN.4/50, 21 February 1952, p. 50. 
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mission has been particularly concerned with one aspect of 
this problem—the unfreezing of Arab refugee accounts in Israel 
and compensation for Arab property abandoned in Israel. 
Though no agreement has been reached the Israeli government 
has recently shown a more conciliatory attitude than previously 
and has indicated a willingness to unfreeze the funds gradually, 
subject to the over-all foreign exchange position of the country, 
and to contribute to the settlement of the property questions. 

In a statement made at the United Nations Headquarters 
on 25 June 1952, John B. Blandford, Director of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East (UNRWAPRNE), said that there were still more 
than 800,000 refugees: 104,000 in Lebanon, 450,000 in Jordan, 
250,000 in Gaza and 80,000 in Syria. 


There have been 4 years of United Nations effort to feed and shelter 
these refugees. There has been maintained a reasonably good condition 
of health and a modest education program. But always there is a 

rsistent search for something more constructive, some formula 
which would enable the refugees to have a better way of life in terms 
acceptable to the refugees and to the governments.” 


Since the opportunities for resettlement outside the area 
are extremely limited and since the efforts to develop regional 
programs of public works proved impracticable, the Agency 
is now concentrating on technical training, including the opera- 
tion of 117 schools, and on small-scale projects within individual 
countries. By these means it is hoped to make the refugees 
desirable assets instead of a drain upon the community and 
thus to foster their integration as self-supporting citizens. It 
is also expected that these schemes will make a real contribu- 
tion to the economic development of the region. 

In Jordan, where the most ambitious long-term program is 
being launched, the Agency has provided the government with 
an economic advisor in general economic planning, a construc- 
tion engineer, an agriculturist and an industrial economist. 
Agreement has been reached with the government on an 


183 United Nations Press Release PM/2319. 
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initial program of $11 million for vocational training, housing, 
agricultural projects and small industrial schemes. Consideration 
is also being given to an irrigation scheme in the Jordan Valley 
which might cost $20 million to $30 million, and which might 
accommodate some 15,000 families. During the past year ex- 
ploratory well-drilling, soil testing and experimental irrigation 
have been carried on and two experimental agricultural settle- 
ments have been developed. In connection with these pilot 
projects extensive experiments in the construction of suitable 
housing from locally available materials have also been carried 
on. 


In Iraq no large-scale projects are under way, but the gov- 
ernment has expressed its willingness to employ refugees who 
possess the necessary skills; the Agency has established a place- 
ment service and has been cooperating with technical assistance 
experts in carrying out the government’s development program. 

In Syria primary emphasis has been on improving the living 
conditions of refugees and in developing a comprehensive train- 
ing program. 

In Egypt, in cooperation with the government, Agency ex- 
perts have been trying to find some place with water and 
suitable soil for the settlement of up to 50,000 refugees. 


In other parts of the Middle East which have refugee popu- 
lations the prospects for integration are practically non-existent 
for economic reasons. This is true of the 104,000 refugees in 
Lebanon. The 200,000 refugees huddled into the 5 by 25 mile 
“Gaza strip” can never hope to be absorbed. Even the 80,000 
indigenous inhabitants have the barest margin of existence. 

In the implementation of the Agency’s programs substantial 
assistance has been provided by several specialized agencies. 
The International Labour Organisation made available an ex- 
pert on labor problems and the World Health Organization, 
along with the Food and Agriculture Organization, a team of 
nutritional experts. Unesco has sponsored a literacy campaign 
and UNICEF has provided milk for over 350,000 children and 


mothers. 
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At its last session the General Assembly approved a three- 
year budget for UNRWAPRNE for the period beginning 1 
July 1951 of $50 million for relief and $200 million for rein- 
tegration in addition to any contributions by local governments 
and requested that “negotiations regarding contributions for 
the proposed three-year programme be carried out with Member 


| and non-member States by the Negotiating Committee for Ex- 


tra-7Budgetary Funds” which is also responsible for raising funds 


| for the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance and for 


the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency.1™ 

So far contributions have been lagging behind the targets 
set by the Assembly and in view of the urgent need in terms 
both of human welfare and of peace and stability in the Middle 
East, it seems probable that the Assembly will make a strong 


| appeal for greater cooperation on the part of its member gov- 


ernments. 


er 


Korean Relief 


The United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA) is still awaiting the conclusion of an armistice 
before launching its vast effort at the reconstruction of the 
battered Korean peninsula. Under an agreement worked out 


| bttween UNKRA and the Unified Command, UNKRA will 


assume full operational responsibility for relief and rehabilita- 
tion in Korea, six months after the cessation of hostilities. 


| Meantime the Agency is developing its long-range plans and 


is assisting the Civil Assistance Command of the United Na- 


, tions Command. It is also providing technical assistance to the 


government of the Republic of Korea and implementing such 


| long-term rehabilitation and reconstruction projects as are now 
| feasible and meet with the approval of the Unified Command. 


As of March 1952 all requests and offers of assistance have 
been channelled through the Agent General, J. Donald Kingsley, 


| 184General Assembly Resolution 513 (VI), 26 January 1952. For a brief 


discussion of this fund-raising machinery of the General Assembly, see 
p. 488. 
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and as of January 1952 the Agent General also assumed r. 
sponsibility for most of the recruitment of civilian personne 
who are then seconded to the United Nations Command. Co 
operation between these two bodies is being worked out through 
joint committees which have been constituted in Korea, Tokyp 
and Washington. 


Among the projects which have already been initiated ar 
consignments of seeds, swine, hatching eggs and paper. Fifteen! 
hundred tons of paper have been shipped to provide for the| 
printing of 7,500,000 textbooks for Korean children. Plans ar 
under way to provide supplies for a mining and metallurgical 
laboratory, the operation of a non-ferrous metal mine to serve 
as a center for instruction, the provision of mobile medical and 
surgical clinics, school laboratory equipment and libraries. Con- 
sideration is also being given to various teacher and vocational 
training projects and to the rehabilitation and stimulation of 
small, private industries, particularly in the field of building 
materials. 


Of the $250 million budget approved in 1950 by the General 
Assembly, $205,877,705 had been pledged or contributed by 
March 1952. In addition to contributions by governments, sub- 
stantial funds, personnel and supplies have been provided by 
various specialized agencies and by non-governmental organi- 
zations. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF | 
UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


The Secretary-General’s annual report'®® lends pointed em 
phasis to the chronic malaise of the economies of the under 
developed countries, and the feeling that concerted international 
action and a manifold attack on all aspects of the problem al 
the only means of realizing the United Nations objectives o | 
“social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom.” 


| 
| 


185 General Assembly, Official Records: Seventh Session, Supplement 
No. 1. 
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The report points out that the discrepancy between the 
world’s food supply and the world’s population is still growing. 
In the field of industrial production, there has been little 
appreciable progress, and even this has been considerably offset 
by the increase in population. In addition, the relatively greater 
increase in the mineral production of the underdeveloped 
countries indicated their continuing dependence on raw ma- 
terial exports. The raw material boom in the wake of the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea in June 1950 suffered a reverse 
later on, resulting in a marked decline in the demand for the 
exports of the underdeveloped countries. The consequent de- 
crease in available foreign exchange made it very difficult for 
these countries to pay for the increased imports of capital goods 
needed for their economic development. ~ 

During the last year, the economic activities of the United 
Nations were dominated by efforts to alleviate the situation 
in the underdeveloped countries and to aid in their economic 
development. 

Technical assistance continued to be the principal field 
of endeavor and of positive action. The launching of the 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance is well under 
way and has been vindicated, even if measured only in terms 
of the greater number of participants and the increased demand 
for experts. The United Nations has established itself as a 
medium for channelling the international flow of ideas and skills 
in a great and expanding partnership. 

The major problem confronting the United Nations now 
is one of finding ways and means of assisting in the finan- 
cing of the economic development of the underdeveloped areas. 
This poses the questions of how far existing national 
and international institutions can supply the need and what 
additional means can be devised. The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development is limited in its activities to 
granting loans only when backed by governmental guarantee, 
and the margin of savings in underdeveloped countries has been 
much too small to permit of any great hope from these quar- 
ters. The international flow of private capital has had to be 
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promoted and, generally speaking, private investment every. 
where is in need of a stimulus. In this connection, the estab. 
lishment of an international finance corporation has been studied; 
this would leave uncared for a category of essential develop. 
mental projects, which take a long time to mature and do not 
readily yield profits on investment, and which by their very 
nature cannot be expected to attract private capital. To supply 
this need the setting up of a special fund to provide low-interest, | 
long-term loans and grants-in-aid was considered. 


The United Nations has long conducted a search for methods 
of financing economic development. During the past year special 
attention has been given to various alternative proposals. 


International Finance Corporation 


In April 1952 the President of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development submitted a report, at the 
request of the Economic and Social Council, on a proposed 
International Finance Corporation. The Corporation is de- 
signed to “promote economic development through the stimu- 
lation of private investment in its member countries.”!** The 
idea of this Corporation originated with the United States 
International Development Advisory Board in 1951. It was 
then considered successively by a group of experts appointed by 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, by the Economic, 
Employment and Development Commission and finally by the 
Economic and Social Council, which asked the Bank to advise 
the Council as to whether this proposal would make a signi- 
ficant contribution to the solution of the problem. 


Financing of Economic Development 


The proposed Corporation would finance private under. | 
takings- through equity investments and through loans without | 
government guarantee. It is hoped that this would not only 
provide needed capital from abroad but would also stimulate 


186 Report on the progeest for an International Finance Corporation 
(International Bank 
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private domestic investors. The example set by the Corporation 
might serve as a demonstration of the inherent investment 
ibilities and might also encourage investors held back by 
lack of confidence rather than by lack of capital. It was thought 
that “this might well prove to be the most important single 
contribution that the Corporation would make. . . .”287 


Capital for its operations would be subscribed almost entirely 
by governments which, in turn, would receive a share in any 
profits which might accrue. In so far as practicable the Cor- 
poration would “attempt to revolve its funds as rapidly as 
possible by selling securities in its portfolio . . . at a fair price.”* 


Such services as those contemplated for the Corporation 
could, it is thought, fill a gap which now exists. The Inter- 
national Bank has a statutory requirement that all loans be 
guaranteed by the government of a country and it may not 
engage in equity financing. On occasion it has given loans to 
local development banks but even there it cannot “entirely 
escape the necessity for governmental sanction.”!*® The United 
States Export-Import Bank is the only major national institu- 
tion which operates beyond national boundaries, and its funds 
are used mostly for loans to governments and government- 
sponsored undertakings. Any extension of the role of such 
national institutions into the field of foreign equity investment 
would be difficult as their activities are not “likely to be regarded 
as wholly disinterested from either a business or political point 
of view.”29° 

In conclusion the Report pointed out that, “existing insti- 
tutions, international and national . . . do not, in the aggregate, 
adequately meet the need for stimulating private international 
investment. . . . An important contribution to economic devel- 
opment would be made if this need could be met.”?®! And, 
although the Bank’s directors did not wish to take any formal 


187 Jbid., pp. 14-15. 
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stand on the proposed Corporation, the Report did state that 
“there are good reasons for concluding that over a period of 
years the Corporation would be able to give a substantial sti. 
mulus to the growth of private enterprise”!®? and thus to the 
development of its member countries. 

When the Bank’s report came up for discussion this past 
summer in the Economic and Social Council grave doubts were 
expressed by some as to the feasibility and even desirability 
of a corporation. Some representatives indicated that, because 
of balance of payments difficulties or other commitments, they 
could not contribute to such an institution. Fear was expressed 
lest contributions to the Corporation might represent merely a 
diversion of aid from other forms of financial assistance rather 
than an addition to presently available capital. It was also felt 
that the establishment of this corporation should be studied 
in relation to other methods of promoting the flow of private 
capital, with special reference to tax incentives. 

However, the majority commended the Bank for its useful 
contribution and requested it to continue its examination of the 
question and report to the Council during 1953. 


Special Fund for Grants-in-Aid and Low-Interest, 
Long-Term Loans 


The question of some mechanism to provide capital for 
non-self-liquidating development projects which could not be 
financed through normal channels has a long and stormy his- 
tory in the United Nations. Finally, in the spring of 1951, a 
group of experts appointed by the Secretary-General made the 
concrete recommendation that an International Development 
Authority be created to make grants-in-aid to underdeveloped 
countries. This proposal was warmly supported by the under- 


' 


developed countries and equally warmly opposed by the capital- | 


exporting countries. 


| 


At its last session the Assembly adopted a resolution re- | 


questing the Council to submit to the seventh session a detailed 
plan for establishing a special fund for grants-in-aid and low- 


"192 [bid., p. 27. 
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interest, long-term loans to finance their economic development. 
The resolution reiterated the Assembly’s active concern with 
the problem as vital for strengthening and maintaining peace; 
insisted on the importance of financial assistance from abroad; 
declared that plans must be made without delay; and asked 
that special attention be given to solving the problem through 
international cooperation within the United Nations frame- 
work. After a bitter and extended debate the resolution was 
approved by only 30 votes to 16 with 11 abstentions. 


Among the sixteen states voting against the resolution were 
most of the industrialized countries. In explanation the Canadian 
delegate pointed out that those which had voted against the 
resolution were, for the greater part, those which had made 
the largest contributions toward United Nations aid programs. 
Because of other commitments, particularly in the field of 
collective security, they could not make any additional contri- 
butions. “We have great fears,” he said, that the resolution 
“may give rise to false hopes in many parts of the world and 
that it may turn attention and enthusiasm away from those 
concrete programmes for development which are at present 
underway in those areas.”?% 


In preparation for a discussion of the Assembly’s resolution, 
the Secretary-General prepared a detailed working paper for 
the consideration of the Economic and Social Council at its 
session in the summer of 1952. The Secretary-General confined 
himself to presenting a series of alternative approaches to the 
problem. He pointed out the possibility that if the activities 
of the special fund were confined to non-self-liquidating projects, 
governments might shift contributions from highly essential 
projects in order to acquire eligibility for the fund’s loans. The 
objective of any financial assistance should be to compensate 
for lack of finance rather than to finance particular types of 


development projects.1” 


193 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, 360th Plenary 
Meeting, 12 January 1952. 
194 United Nations Doc. E/2234, 27 May 1952. 
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Despite doubts cast upon the feasibility of the project, a 
resolution was finally adopted by the Council, by 15 to 0, with 
three abstentions, appointing a special committee to prepare a 
detailed plan for the establishment of a special fund, composed of 
nine persons of high competence to serve in their personal 
capacity. They are to be appointed by the Secretary-General and 
are to report to the Council not later than 1 March 1953. 


The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 


The third effort to make more capital available dealt with 
the question of liberalizing the Bank’s lending operations. Last 
January the Assembly requested the Bank to continue to expand 
its lending activities, and in particular to cooperate with domes- 
tic agricultural and industrial credit institutions in the under- 
developed countries. The Bank was also asked to consider the 
possibility of increased financing of basic agricultural develop- 
ment projects and of manufacturing industries. 


The Bank’s annual report and a supplementary report 
covering the Bank’s activities up to 31 March 1952! were 
considered by the Council at its last session. As of 31 March 
1952, the Bank had made loans to a total of $1,300 million 
to 26 member states in connection with more than 250 projects. 
In most projects, the Bank was providing the necessary foreign 
exchange with the costs in local currencies being met from 
domestic sources. 

The debate in the Council was in general appreciative of 
the increased flexibility of the Bank’s lending and borrowing 
techniques. Particular mention was made of a growing ten- 
dency to expand its non-dollar currency loans and to utilize 
national banking organizations in the implementation of its 
aid policy. 

However, criticism was expressed on the part of some mem- 
bers who complained that the Bank’s rates of interest were 


195 United Nations Docs. E/2168, 24 January 1952 and E/2168/Add. 
1, 30 April 1952. 
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too high for the underdeveloped countries. It was also pointed 
out that much remained to be done in the field of the develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries, and it was hoped that the 
Bank would continue to expand its activities. 


Technical Assistance 


The United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance is now “almost universally recognized as a great 
constructive contribution to the most important economic task 
facing the international Community to-day.”!®* By the end of 
1951, 845 Fellows from some 46 countries and territories had 
been given an opportunity to study abroad, and almost 800 
experts had been sent to 75 countries. By 1 July 1952 a further 
769 fellowships had been awarded and 548 additional experts 
recruited. 

These experts, who represent some 65 different nationalities, 
comprise a unique reservoir of the world’s different skills and 
knowledge. They have made it abundantly clear not only that 
the highly-developed countries have no monopoly on technical 
“know-how,” but that in some instances the transfer of knowl- 
edge and experience can best be made between similar cultures. 
Thus, “an Iraqi date cultivation expert has worked in Saudi 
Arabia; a Paraguayan rural credit expert in Honduras; a Chi- 
nese silk cultivation expert in Afghanistan; a Haitian expert 
in technical education in Liberia and a Bolivian expert in 
electrical training in Guatemala.”?® 

The United Nations and the specialized agencies have been 
called upon to give assistance on almost every phase of eco- 
nomic and social activity. One of the more dramatic concerns 
the reclamation of the fertile Kundus area, once known as a 
Garden of Eden, in Afghanistan. Eight hundred years ago 
Ghenghis Khan swept through with his Mongol warriors, killing 
the inhabitants and destroying the irrigation works. Into the 


196 United Nations Doc. E/2213 (Vol. I), 8 May 1952, p. 1. 
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ruins came the malaria mosquito which made the whole region 
uninhabitable until the arrival of the anti-malarial team of the 
World Health Organization in 1950. 

On the grounds of a Buddhist monastery in Thailand, Unesco 
is carrying out an education project. The international experts 
“mingle with the yellow-robed priests and work to the tinkling 
of the temple bells, leaf bells which swing in the breeze.” 
Here children and adults are given a new concept of educa- 
tion: one that is based not on memorizing formal and distant 
phrases but on “soap and water, soil and seeds in their own 
fields, and the forgotten crafts of their own locality. . . .”!% 

In Bolivia a bold experiment is being carried on which 
the Secretary-General described as “an innovation which would 
be watched throughout the world by governments in other 
countries where similar conditions exist.”2°° Here in a country 
of tremendous potential riches there is extensive poverty, 
disease and illiteracy. This, the Bolivians recognized, was due 
primarily to administrative and governmental instability and 
at their request the United Nations is providing a central corps 
of top administrative officials. These function not as United 
Nations officials but as employees of the government, directly 
responsible to it. 

The most ambitious single project has been the effort to 
weld the disparate parts of Libya into a sovereign state; to 
provide technical competence to its largely illiterate and par- 
tially nomadic population; and to help it wrest a livelihood 
out of the desert sands. The Technical Assistance Resident 
Representative in Libya reported in August that, in addition 
to assistance from the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, a 1.5 million dollar program is under way 
with one hundred technicians, teachers and experts in public 
administration. Major emphasis is being laid upon agriculture 
and the increase of cereal and vegetable produce. The Food 
and Agriculture Organization is furnishing 25 experts in forestry, 


198 Jbid., p. 37. 
199 Jbid., p. 39. 
200 Jbid., p. 71. 
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experimental farming, improvement of seeds and fruit, sheep 
raising, refining of olive oil and range management. The Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and Unesco are training clerical 
workers and technicians. The World Health Organization is 
working on public health administration and devoting special 
attention to midwifery training. The World Meteorological 
Organization is making meteorological surveys, especially with 
an eye to developing badly-needed water resources. 

To accomplish all its myriad functions, the Expanded Pro- 
gramme needs a large and steady supply of highly qualified 
experts with a sensitive and sympathetic understanding of their 
task. As has been pointed out, to send an expert who does not 
fulfill these qualifications is “usually worse than to send no 
expert at all.”*°! The kind of men and women needed are 
limited in number and the competition for their services is 
intense. This presents one of the most serious difficulties in 
the whole program. It is further aggravated by the fact that 
recipient countries tend to ask for experts with national or 
international reputation. 

Another important and difficult aspect of this question is 
the matter of briefing. Briefing has to cover the policies of the 
program and of the sponsoring international organization, the 
technical aspects of the particular assignment, and the social 
and economic conditions of the recipent country. How to get 
this information across effectively in a limited period of time 
is a question which has long bedeviled program administrators. 
A plan is now being considered to establish an experimental 
briefing and orientation center. 

In view of the magnitude and complexity of the problems, 
the relatively slender resources available, and the need for 
speed, major emphasis is being placed on careful planning and 
effective coordination—both internationally and nationally. A 
substantial step forward was recently taken in the administration 
of the Expanded Programme, when David Owen, Assistant 
Secretary-General in charge of the Department of Economic 
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Affairs, was appointed full-time Executive Chairman of the 
Technical Assistance Board, which is comprised of the heads 
of the participating agencies and is responsible for coordinating 
their activities under the Programme. 


The sixteen resident representatives have proved to be among 
the most effective instruments in achieving coordination: 


Not only are they called upon to advise governments on the assistance 
which may be available to them from the organizations, and to har- 
monize the work of the organizations in the field, but they are also 
the Board’s most effective channel of liaison at the working level with 
bilateral and regional organizations. . . .7°? 


These representatives also play an important role in providing 
on-the-spot briefing and guidance to the experts and in har- 
monizing their various activities. 

Equally important are the coordinating mechanisms set up 
within the governments of the recipient countries. Unless there 
is a clear and coherent concept of needs and a central point 
for planning, execution, and cooperation with the international 
officials, the best experts in the world have little chance of 
success. Particular emphasis is also being laid on the real pros- 
pects for follow-up by the requesting governments. 

An interesting example of the possibilities of inter-govern- 
mental cooperation is the developing system of mutual assis- 
tance arranged for European countries through the Geneva 
office of the United Nations. A credit and debit procedure 
has been set up which permits a government willing to offer 
aid to a professional worker from another country to claim 
equal facilities for one of its own nationals desiring to study 
or work abroad. There are now fifteen western European coun- 
tries able to participate in this exchange system and during 
1952 it is expected that as many as 300 social welfare workers 
will have an opportunity to acquire new techniques and new 
ideas in other countries through this inexpensive and simple 
mechanism. 


202 Ibid., p. 7. 
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During the past year special emphasis has been laid upon 
training centers, demonstration projects and pilot plants. It 
is considerably cheaper to train individuals locally rather than 
to send them abroad. Projects of this kind can also serve a 
whole region rather than a single country, can make possible 
the exchange of comparable experience among participants 
and can ensure that the training will be related to local con- 
ditions. 

Although the Expanded Programme was not originally in- 
tended to supply goods and materials, the provision of at least 
a minimum amount of equipment has been found to be essen- 
tial. Thus, while in the first financial period $304,000 was spent 
on the provision of equipment, approximately $3 million will 
be allocated for this purpose in 1952. Under present policies, 
up to 25 per cent of the total cost of a project may be spent 
in this way. To date, however, there has been considerable 
difficulty and delay in securing equipment owing to the com- 
peting demands made in the market by governments and by 
other programs. 

During the past year, the Expanded Programme has been 
operating on a budget of approximately $20 million, which 
was pledged by governments. However, in view of the immense 
needs of the underdeveloped countries and the fact that the 
Programme is now in a position to undertake a steady expan- 
sion, a budget of $25 million is recommended for the coming 
year. This amount is in addition to the contributions made 
by each recipient state: 


It is inherent in the “self help” and “mutual aid” conception on which 
the Expanded Programme is based that governments receiving techni- 
cal assistance should normally bear a substantial part of the cost of 
the projects for which technical assistance is provided.? 


This contribution, which amounts to 50 per cent or more of 
the total, normally includes such things as local personnel serv- 
ices and supplies, office space, lodgings, medical care and 
local transportation for foreign experts. 


203 United Nations Doc. E/2304, 18 July 1952, p. 16. 
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Over and beyond the needs of the immediate present, stress 
is laid upon the long-range, continuing nature of the operation, 
Many projects now being initiated will take years to complete 
and the cumulative effects of technical assistance may not be 
apparent for many decades. 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


The four bodies of the United Nations mainly concerned 
with legal questions are the International Court of Justice, the 
International Law Commission, the Sixth, or Legal, Committee 
of the General Assembly and the Legal Department of the 
Secretariat. The International Court is the principal judicial 
organ of the United Nations and functions in accordance with 
its own Statute. The International Law Commission was set 
up by the General Assembly in 1947 to promote the pro 
gressive development of international law and its codification 
and to carry out other specific assignments to assist the As. 
sembly in the legal aspects of its work. The Sixth Committee 
considers legal questions submitted to the Assembly, reviews 
the work of the International Law Commission and makes 
recommendations to the Assembly on action to be taken in 
the legal field. The Legal Department of the Secretariat aids 
the Secretary-General and United Nations organs in the legal 
aspects of their work. 

Last year the International Law Commission made several 
suggestions to the Assembly for changes in its own organization 
and procedures in order to put its work on a full-time basis, 
but the Assembly decided to postpone any such changes until 
further experience had been acquired. The Commission held 
its fourth session from 4 June to 8 August 1952 and made 
some progress in several directions. It considered, among other 
things, the problems involved in the codification and pro- 
gressive development of (a) arbitral procedure; (b) law of 
treaties; (c) regime of the high seas; (d) regime of the ter- 
ritorial seas; and (e) nationality, including statelessness. The 
most notable achievement was the drafting of a number of 
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atticles on arbitral procedure which have now been submitted 
to member states for their comments before the drawing up 
of a final draft. 

Most of these are long-range projects which will probably 
not be discussed by the Assembly. This year, however, the 
Sixth Committee will have several interesting items on its 
wgenda: the improvement of the Assembly’s methods and 
procedures for dealing with legal and drafting questions; the 
question of international criminal jurisdiction; and the draft 
Gode of Offences against the Peace and Security of Mankind. 
The Sixth Committee will presumably also take up the legal 
aspects of the draft Convention on the Political Rights of 
Women and the draft Protocol relating to the Status of State- 
kss Persons if they are referred to it by the General Assembly. 
These represent another step forward in the law-making process 
in the United Nations.?%* 


The General Assembly’s Methods and Procedures for Dealing 
with Legal and Drafting Questions 


On 20 October 1951, the United Kingdom submitted an 
explanatory memorandum on an earlier request for the inclusion 
of the following item in the agenda of the sixth session of 
the Assembly: “Consideration of the Assembly’s methods and 
procedures for dealing with legal and drafting questions.”?% 
The memorandum expressed the opinion “that the existing 
methods and procedures of the Assembly for dealing with legal 
and drafting questions are deficient in certain respects” and 
therefore “the proper consideration of certain items . . . has 
been adversely affected. . . .”°° To make certain that adequate 
attention was given to the legal aspects of questions considered 
by the Assembly, the United Kingdom proposed a resolution 


“04 For a chart showing the present status of certain conventions 
concluded or initiated under the auspices of the United Nations, see 
pp. 478-481. 

205 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, 1951-1952, An- 
nexes: Agenda item 63, p. 2. 


206 Ibid. 
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providing for closer collaboration between the Sixth Committee 
and other Assembly committees. A second proposed resolution, 
intended to bring about an improvement in the style, form 
and language of Assembly resolutions, provided for the estab. 
lishment of a coordinating committee, to be appointed for each 
session, to review for consistency and accuracy all draft reso. 
lutions approved by each committee. 


The debate in the Assembly revealed a general awareness | 


of the existence of the problem but as there was little agree. 
ment on concrete measures to be taken, it was decided to 
appoint a special committee of fifteen members to study the 
question and report to the General Assembly at its seventh 
session. The Special Committee met in New York from 27 
August to 4 September 1952 and made the following recom- 
mendations for consideration by the Assembly: (1) whenever 
any committee contemplates recommending to the Assembly 
a request for an advisory opinion from the International Court 
of Justice, the matter should be referred to the Sixth Com. 
mittee or to an ad hoc sub-committee for advice on the legal 
and drafting aspects; (2) where the reference of some problem 
to the International Law Commission is concerned, the com- 
mittee should consult the Sixth Committee “as to the advis- 
ability of such a reference” and on the drafting of the reso- 
lution; (3) a recommendation regarding an amendment to the 
rules of procedure should similarly be referred to the Sixth 
Committee for advice on the drafting; (4) when the legal 
aspects of a question before one of the other committees are 
considered important, the question should be referred for legal 
advice to the Sixth Committee or to an ad hoc sub-committee; 
and (5) the Chairman of each committee, together with the 
Vice-Chairman and the Rapporteur, and in consultation with 
the competent officials of the Secretariat, should examine the 
draft resolutions adopted by the committee from the point of 
view of “style, form and the use of technical terms.”?°7 


207 United Nations Doc. A/2174, 8 September 1952, p. 12. 
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International Criminal Jurisdiction 


In 1948 the General Assembly passed a resolution recog- 
nizing that, with the growth of the international community, 
“there will be an increasing need, of an international judicial 
organ for the trial of certain crimes under international 


| law... .”2°8 The International Law Commission discussed this 


tr 


matter during its 1950 session and concluded that the estab- 
lishment of an international criminal court was both possible 
and desirable. After receiving this report, the Assembly decided 
at its fifth session to set up a committee of seventeen members 
“for the purpose of preparing one or more preliminary draft 
conventions and proposals relating to the establishment and 
the statute of an international criminal court” since “a final 
decision . . . cannot be taken except on the basis of concrete 
proposals.”*°® The Committee on International Criminal Juris- 
diction, as it was called, was asked to meet in August 1951; 
its report was then to be circulated to member governments 
and placed on the agenda of the seventh session. 


The report of the Committee expresses the agreement of 
its members on four general principles regarding the proposed 
court: (1) it should be established by a convention to be con- 
duded among those states wishing to become parties, rather 
than by a resolution of the General Assembly, since the court 
should be independent of the Assembly; (2) it should be a 
permanent organ, independent of the International Court of 
Justice; (3) it should have jurisdiction over crimes under 
international law, “‘as may be provided in conventions or special 
agreements among States parties to the . . . Statute”; and 
(4) it should apply “international law, including international 
criminal law, and, where appropriate, national law.”21° 


The nine judges of the proposed court would try persons, 
“including persons who have acted as Head of State or agent 


*08 General Assembly Resolution 260 B (III), 9 December 1948. 

209 General Assembly Resolution 489 (V), 12 December 1950. 
as General Assembly, Official Records: Seventh Session, Supplement 
No. 11, p. 5. 
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| 

of government,” brought before the court by the General As| 1 
sembly, by any organization of states given this privilege by| atter 
the General Assembly, or by a state party to the statute which| safe 
had conferred jurisdiction on the court over the offenses the the 
accused is said to have committed. A proposal to give the carti 
Security Council access to the court was not supported by q_ matic 
majority of the Committee. An important qualification provides | polit 
that “no person shall be tried before the Court unless juris. 
diction has been conferred upon the Court by the State or py 
States of which he is a national and by the State or States 
in which the crime is alleged to have been committed.”*" Jp 
view of the possibility that, in connection with an act of ag-| T 
gression, proceedings might be instituted before the court’ draft 
which might hinder the United Nations in its efforts at peace Man 
ful settlement, it was proposed that the General Assembly have Since 
the right to decide, in the interest of the maintenance of peace, emm 
that proposed proceedings should not be instituted. This sug- the s 
gestion was not, however, adopted. states 

Other provisions of the proposed statute of the court would comn 
establish a nine-member Committing Authority, to examine, _, 
the evidence and inform the court whether or not there is pay 
sufficient justification for trial, and would set up a panel of , gp. 
ten persons to select a prosecuting attorney. As for execution ,,,i, 
of sentences, “which was recognized as being essential to the 4.p.; 
functioning of an international jurisdiction,”*"* one proposal jira, 
that it be made obligatory upon states which were parties to |». | 
the statute was rejected. It was felt, as in the case of execution joy1¢ 
of warrants of arrest, that this should be left to the national 4.4,. 
authorities. In fact, where a state refused to relinquish its so 
criminals, no action could be taken, and where it did, it could ...: 
be expected to comply with the court’s sentence. In the absence , 1. 
of conventions regarding the execution of sentences, it was ob 
agreed that arrangements could be made, with the state in- g¢., 
volved, upon motion of the court, by the Secretary-General 4» | 
of the United Nations. 





213 


211 Jbid., p. 23. = 


212 Jbid., pp. 18-19. 
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‘ral As| | The report of the Committee is sure to attract considerable 
lege by attention and prove to be a fertile ground for debate. It is 
: which | safe to predict, however, that definitive action is far off. As 
ses the the Commission itself recognized, its study “has yet to be 
ive the carried several steps forward before the problem of an inter- 
d by a national criminal jurisdiction, with all its implications of a 


rovides political as well as a juridical character, is ripe for decision.” 
S juris. 

tate or Draft Code of Offences Against the Peace and Security 
aah of Mankind 


of ag. | The General Assembly had before it at its last session a 
court draft Code of Offences Against the Peace and Security of 
peace. Mankind prepared by the International Law Commission.*"* 
y have Since the draft Code had only recently been circulated to gov- 
peace, ements, the Assembly decided to defer consideration until 
is sug- the seventh session, by which time it was hoped that member 
states would have had an opportunity to communicate their 

would comments to the Secretary-General. 


camine In its report to the Assembly last year, the International 
1er€ 8 Law Commission stated that it had been unable to work out 
nel of a definition of aggression, which is one of the twelve crimes 
‘Cution against international law enumerated in the draft Code. The 
to the debate in the Sixth Committee on this point was heated and 
‘oposal attracted considerable attention. Most of the Arab states and 
Hes © | the Soviet bloc held staunchly to the view that aggression 
Cution ‘ould be defined. The western powers, India and several other 
ational states declared, on the other hand, that such a definition was 
ish its not possible. After an extended debate, which almost prevented 
Coul¢ consideration of any other items on the Committee’s agenda, 
bsence a resolution was approved and later adopted by the full As- 
it was sembly which stated that it was “possible and desirable . . . to 
te lM define aggression by reference to the elements which constitute 
eneral i+” The Secretary-General was requested to submit to the 


213 Jbid., p. 3. 
214 See “Issues Before the Sixth General Assembly”, of. cit., p. 494. 
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STATES WHICH 
DATE OF MAY BECOME 
ADOPTION PARTIES 


ENTRY 
INTO | 
FORCE 





NAME 


















Convention on the Privi-| 13 Feb. 1946 Members of the | For each Member up. 
leges and Immunities of | GA Res. 22A United Nations. on accession. 





the United Nations. () 





__ 
For each Member up- 
on accession with re- 
spect to those agen- 
cies which it specifies, 














21 Nov. 1947 Members of the Spe- 
GA Res. 179 cialized Agencies 
(n) 


Convention on the Privi- 
leges and Immunities of 
the Specialized Agencies. 





























8 Oct. 1948 Members of the 
GA Res. 211 United Nations or up- 
(i) on invitation of the 

Economic and Social 
Council. 


30 days after signo- 
ture without reserva- 
tion or acceptance of 
twenty-five states 
provided that they 
included five of 
the following: China, 
Crechoslovakia, 
France, Netherlands, 
Poland, Switzerland, 
Turkey, USSR, United 
Kingdom, United 
States, Yugoslavia. 


Protocol Bringing : under 
International Control! 
Drugs Outside the Scope 
of the Convention of 13 
July 1931 for Limiting the 
Manufacture and Regu- 
lating the Distribution of 
Narcotic Drugs as Amend- 
ed by the Protocol Signed 
at Lake Success on 11 De- 
cember 1946. 





























9 Dec. 1948 Members of the 
GA Res. 260 United Nations or up- 
(i) on invitation by the 
General Assembly. 


90th day after twen- 
tieth ratification. 


Convention on the Pre- 
vention and Punishment 
of the Crime of Genocide. 



















SELECTED CONVENTIONS ADOPTED OR PROPOSED) UNI 


oo 

IN FC 
as M 
heres 


conve 
eral! 


Ten-y 
for si 
years 











POSED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


| 








ember up- 
n with re- 
se agen- 
specifies. 


er signo- 
reserva- 
tance of 
states 
nat they 
five of 
g: China, 
»vakia, 
herlands, 
tzerlond, 
R, United 
United 
slavia. 





‘er twen- 
ion. 










| 
| 


TERMINATION 
OR 
DENUNCIATION 


os Member of UN or until ad- 
|heres to a revised general 
| convention approved by Gen- 
| eral Assembly. 


| IN FORCE for party as long 
|as Member of Specialized 
Agency or until acceptance of 
revised Convention or three 
months from date of notifica- 
tion to withhold benefits of 
Convention. Benefits of Con- 
vention may be withheld from 
agency ceasing to be in reia- 
tionship with the United Na- 
tiors, 

rete nereeeeneneSESRSES 
Denunciation permitted five 
yeors after coming into force. 


Ten-year treaty. Thereafter 
| for successive periods of 5 
years unless denounced six 
months before expiry. If less 
| than 16 parties Convention 
| ceases to be in force. 





eg 
IN FORCE for party as long 





RATIFICATIONS, ACCESSIONS 
OR ACCEPTANCES AS OF 
27 AUGUST 1952 


Afghanistan, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada (with reservations), 
Chile, Costa Rica, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Egypt, El Solvador, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iceland, India, tran, Iraq, 
Israel, Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand (with re- 
servations), Nicaragua, Norway, Paki- 
sian, Panama, Philippines, Poland, 
Sweden, Turkey (with reservations), 
United Kingdom, Yugoslavia. 


Austria, Chile, Denmark, Ecuador, Gua- 
temala, Haiti, india, Jordan, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Sweden, United Kingdom, 
Yugoslavia. 


Afghanistan, Albania, Australie, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Burma, Byelorussian SSR, 
Canada, Ceylon, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Egypt, Ethiopia, France, Fin- 
land, Greece, India, indonesia, Ireland, 
Israel, Haly, Japan, Laos, Lebanon, 
Mexico, Monaco, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Poland, Saudi Ara- 
bia, South Africa, Sweden, Turkey, 
USSR, United Kingdom, USA, Viet Nam, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia. 


Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria (with 
reservations), Cambodia, Ceylon, China, 
Czechoslovakia (with reservations), Costa 
Rica, Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, Ei Sal- 
vador, Ethiopia, France, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Hungary (with reserva- 
tions), Iceland, Israel, Italy, Jordan, 
Korea, Laos, Liberia, Mexico, Monaco, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Philip- 
pines (with reservations), Poland (with 
reservations), Romania (with reserva- 
tions), Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Turkey, 
Viet Nam, Yugoslavia. 
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PRESENT STATUS 












IN FORCE for each 
acceding state. . 































IN FORCE for acced- 
ing states with regard 
to any specified agen- 
cies among the fol- 
lowing: LO, FAO, 
Unesco, ICAO, IBRD, 
IMF, WHO, UPU, ITU, 
WMO. 


IN FORCE as of 
1 December 1949. 
















IN FORCE as of 
12 Janvary 1951. 
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NAME 





























Revised General Act for 
the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes. 





Convention on the Inter- 
national Transmission of 
News and the Right of 
Correction. 





Convention on the Decla- 
ration of Death of Miss- 
ing Persons. 





Convention for the Sup- 





pression of the Traffic in 
Persons and of the Ex- 
ploitation of the Prostitu- 
tion of Others. 



























Agreement on the Im- 
portation of Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural 
Materials. 


Convention Relating to the 
Status of Refugees. 





| 


_Covenants on Human Rights 


Convention on Narcotic Drugs 


(CONTINUED) 


DATE OF 
ADOPTION 


GA Res. 268 
(i) 


13 May 1949 
GA Res. 277 
(1) 


15 July 1949 
Final Act of the 
Conference on the 
Declaration 
of Death of Miss- 
ing Persons. 


2 Dec. 1949 
GA Res. 317 
(IV) 


17 June 1950 
General Confer- 
ence of Unesco. 


28 July 1951 
Final Act, UN 
Conference of 


Plenipotentiaries 
on the Status of 
Refugees and 
Stateless Persons. 


Convention on Freedom of Information 


| 28 April 1949 











Protocol Relating to the Status of Stateless Persons 








STATES WHICH 
MAY BECOME 
PARTIES 





Members of the Un- 
ited Nations or par- 
ties to the Statute of 
the International 
Court of Justice, or 
upon invitation by the 
General Assembly. 


See last column. 


Members of the 


United Nations or par- 
ties to the Statute of 
theinternational Court 
of Justice, or upon in- 
vitation by the Eco 
nomic and Social 
Council including non- 
self-governing or 
Trust territories. 


Members of the 
United Nations or up- 
on invitation by the 
Economic and Social 
Council, including non- 
self-governing or 
Trust territories. 


Members of the 
United Nations or of 
Unesco or upon invi- 
tation of the Execu- 
tive Board of Unesco. 


Members of the 
United Nations or 
participants in Con- 
ference or upon invi- 
tation by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 





SELECTED CONVENTIONS ADOPTED OR PROPOSE) 





ENTRY 
INTO 
FORCE 


crue 
90 days after second 
accession, 


Ty 


See last column. 








30 days after sec 
ond accession, 


90th day after sec 
ond ratification. 





Upon tenth ratifica- 
tion or acceptance. 





90th day after sixth 
ratification or acces 
sion. 









rang 


year 
but | 
there 


year 
but 
ther: 


Den 
time 
yea 














after sec 
lion. 


| 





ratifice- 
ptance. 





fter sixth 
or acces 


| 
| 





TERMINATION 
OR 
DENUNCIATION 


five-year treaty. Thereafter 
for successive periods of 5 
years unless denounced in 
whole or in part six months 
| before expiry. 


See last column. 


Five-year treaty unless ar- 


| rangements made to extend’ 


Denunciation permitted five 
years after entry into force 
but not effective for 1 year 
thereafter. 


Denunciation permitted two 
years after entry into force | 
but not effective for 1 year | 
thereafter. 


—— 


Denunciation permitted any- | 
time but not effective for 1 | 
year thereafter. | 





a | 


(CONTINUED) 


RATIFICATIONS, ACCESSIONS 
OR ACCEPTANCES AS OF 
27 AUGUST 1952 


Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden 


(with reservations). 


See last column. 


China, Guatemala, Israel (with reserva- 
tions). 


Israel, Norway, Pakistan, Poland, Union 
of South Africa, Yugoslavia. 





Cambodia, Ceylon, Cuba, Egypt, Israel, 


Laos, Monaco, Pakistan, Sweden, Thai- 
land, Viet Nam, Yugoslavia. 


Drafts under consideration in the Commission on Human Rights. 
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'UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

























PRESENT STATUS 


iN FORCE as of 
20 September 1950. 


Not yet opened for 
signature. Withheld 
pending conclusion of 
Convention on Free- 
dom of information. 


IN FORCE as of 
24 Janvary 1952. 


IN FORCE as of 
25 July 1951. 





IN FORCE as of 
21 May 1952. 


NOT IN FORCE. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
t 





Draft before the Seventh Session of the General Assembly. 








Draft before the Seventh Session of the General Assembly. 
Draft before the Seventh Session of the General Assembly. 


Draft before the Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 
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seventh session of the Assembly a report in which the ques. 
tion would be “thoroughly discussed.”?15 


ADMINISTRATION AND BUDGET 


While the other committees of the Assembly are debating 
substantive matters affecting the vital issues of the world to- 
day, the Fifth Committee and the Joint Second and Third 
Committees, will be examining the less dramatic but in some 
respects almost equally important questions of the administra- 
tion of United Nations programs and the budget. It is not 
an easy task to maintain a smoothly-running machine on an 
international scale and there are continuing problems which 
demand the attention of the over-all supervisory body, which 
is the General Assembly. 

The complicated structure of the United Nations, with its 
many subsidiary committees and commissions, and the existence 
of the specialized agencies, whose fields overlap, to some extent, 
the domain of the United Nations create serious problems of 
coordination, which the Assembly has always been anxious to 
lessen. The Assembly has also been concerned with the 
development of the best possible international secretariat; the 
Secretary-General’s efforts in this direction are reviewed by 
the Assembly each year. Finally, there is the matter of the 
budget, which is prepared by the Secretary-General and then 
subjected to the criticisms and suggestions of the members 
of the Assembly before final adoption. 


Coordination 


The General Assembly has from the beginning exerted con- 
tinual pressure on the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies to strive for greater coordination in their programs 
in order to utilize their limited resources in the most economical 
and efficient manner. Last February the Assembly expressed 
satisfaction with the efforts in this direction made during the 


215 General Assembly Resolution 599(VI), 31 January 1952. 
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previous year and made a number of recommendations for 
further improvement. 

It is in the economic and social fields that the greatest 
difficulties arise and the Assembly accordingly directed its 
attention primarily to the methods and procedures of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in its supervision of the many pro- 
grams carried out under its aegis. It noted particularly the 
efforts of the Council to establish priorities in its work and 
requested further development of this system. This summer, 
the Council reviewed the status of its priority program and, 
in this connection, considered a report by its Co-ordination 
Committee which suggested a list of six priority programs, 
bearing in mind “that one overriding objective should be kept 
in view at all times, namely the economic and social develop- 
ment of under-developed areas.”?!6 The Council approved the 
recommendations of the Committee, with some small changes, 
and adopted the following list of priorities: (1) increased food 
production and distribution; (2) increased production in fields 
other than food; (3) measures for promoting domestic full 
employment and economic stability within an expanding eco- 
nomy; (4) acceleration of welfare, social security and basic 
public health programs; (5) development of education and 
science; and (6) -formulation and wider observance of human 
rights. The functional and regional commissions were asked 
to review their activities in the light of this list and, where 
feasible, concentrate their resources in these fields. The spe- 
cialized agencies were also invited to bear these suggested 
priorities in mind. During its next summer session, in 1953, 
the Council will examine the reports of the commissions and 
the specialized agencies for indications of the extent to which 
they have adopted these priorities. 


Administrative Tribunal 


Recognizing the problems involved in the selection and 
tenure of a permanent staff of international civil servants, the 
General Assembly in 1949 set up a judicial body, the Admi- 


216 United Nations Doc. E/2306, 25 July 1952, p. 3. 
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nistrative Tribunal, to “hear and pass judgment upon applica. 
tions alleging non-observance of contracts of employment o 
staff members of the Secretariat of the United Nations or of 
the terms of appointment of such staff members.”*!7 The Tr. 
bunal has seven members appointed by the Assembly. 

From the first hearings in June 1951 to September 1952, 
the cases of 23 staff members have been heard and judged 
Some of the decisions on these cases have brought important 
pronouncements of principles clarifying the rights of staff mem. 
bers in relation to the Secretary-General. In only four cases 
has the termination of contract by the Secretary-General been 
upheld in all respects. 

In the first fifteen cases, the procedures used in terminating 
contracts were judged invalid and the decisions on termina- 
tion were ordered rescinded. In two of the five cases considered 
in August 1951, the applicants were awarded damages of 
$6,250 and $7,500 respectively, after the Secretary-General 
decided that reinstatement in the Secretariat was inadvisable. 

In one of the appeals considered by the Tribunal in August 
1952, the applicant claimed that the decision not to renew 
his contract after its expiration was based upon his activities in 
the Staff Association, the Staff Council and the Staff Com- 
mittee, and accordingly was contrary to his right of association. 
In ruling on this case, the Tribunal declared that “the failure 
to adduce a reason for non-renewal . . . is contrary to the 
applicant’s right of association” and that “it must be recog- 
nized as inherent in that right that the administration should 


provide a reason for the non-renewal of his contract.”?!8 He was | 
awarded a total of $6,990 in salary, allowances and expenses. | 


In another case, a UNICEF official engaged in field work 
since 1947, whose post was abolished, claimed the right to 
another post in the Secretariat under the rule that the United 
Nations Bureau of Personnel should consider whether or not 


there is a suitable vacancy elsewhere. The Tribunal decided | 


that, there beinz no indication of action taken by the Bureau 


217 General Assembly Resolution 351(IV), 24 November 1949. 
218 The New York Times, 12 August 1952, p. 4. 
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plica.| of Personnel in conformity with this rule, the complainant was 
ent of| entitled to $400 in compensation. This raises a serious question 
or of} as to the responsibility of the United Nations for personnel 
© Tri} engaged by subsidiary or emergency ad hoc bodies. 

| In February 1951, the Staff Association, protesting a num- 
1952, | ber of dismissals, requested a thorough investigation of the 
\dged. | apparent denials of staff rights and of personnel policies and 
ortant | practices and offered its full cooperation in such an investiga- 
mem} tion. The Secretary-General responded with a proposal for 
joint administrative machinery, with staff participation, to 
been! advise him regarding personnel policies. 

_ | The sixth session of the Assembly in 1951 discussed the 
‘ating | whole problem of staff relations and, on 2 February 1952, 
nina | adopted a new set of staff regulations designed to promote 
dered | the development of a career service within the United Na- 





Ss of tions.229 
a The Secretary-General now hopes to bring 70-75 per cent 


a] of the staff under permanent status. A five-man committee 
1 i ° . . . 

Sust | has been appointed, which includes one representative of the 
staff, to review each temporary contract, conduct hearings and 


es i : : 
m "| recommend to the Secretary-General which temporary appoint- 
a | ments should be made permanent. Meantime, there have been 
am _ anumber of terminations of contract. Ten of these are expected 
ps | to appeal their cases to the Administrative Tribunal. 

eC 
CO! ” . 7 o « s 
a’ The United Nations Postal Administration 
was A resolution of the 1950 General Assembly authorized the 


is€s. | Secretary-General to establish a United Nations Postal Admin- 
ork | istration by agreement with the government of the United States 
to | and to set up a committee to approve stamp designs. It asked 
ited | him to make a progress report to the seventh Assembly. 
not The agreement with the United States, concluded on 28 
ded | March 1951, provides for a United Nations Post Office Station 
“au \ at headquarters in New York, the United States supplying the 
services and the United Nations furnishing the stamps free of 


219 General Assembly Resolution 590(VI). 
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charge. The agreement also permits the United Nations ty 
set up a special agency for the sale of these stamps to phila 
telists and to issue its own postcard and airletter. 


By May 1951 the Committee had approved eight stamp 
designs in the popular denominations, six for regular, two for 
air mail. These include the United Nations flag, the head. 
quarters building and various aims and activities of the United 
Nations. Two special issues in 1952 will commemorate United 
Nations Day and Human Rights Day. A frame around most 
of the designs is inscribed with the words “United Nations” 
in the five official languages. 


World demand has exceeded all expectations. A total of 
1,113,216 first-day-of-issue cancellations were provided on first- 
day covers for the complete series. Approximately 16,000 mint 
orders were received. In addition, 105,313 orders for first-day 
postcards were received. The Secretary-General’s report to the 
Assembly promises to be a success story. “La folie philatelique,” 
as one delegate humorously described it, may supply the United 
Nations with its first revenue-producing project—an estimated 
net of $200,000 or more during the year ending 24 October 
1952. 


Budget 


The insistence of the United States Congress that the United 
States should not be assessed more than one-third for the 
maintenance of any international organization provoked a 
lengthy debate in the Fifth Committee of the Assembly last 
year. When the United Nations was organized, assessments were 
calculated on the basis of ability to pay and the extent of war 
damage sustained, with the proviso, however, that in normal 
times no member should contribute more than 33 1/3 per cent 
of the total budget. Each year the Committee on Contributions 
goes over the scale of contributions and recommends revisions 
which are then considered by the Assembly. 

Last year the Committee worked out a new scale which, 
among other things, decreased the United States contribution 
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from 38.92 per cent to 36.90 per cent and increased the Soviet 
Union’s contribution from 6.98 per cent to 9.85 per cent. In 
the Assembly, the United States delegate argued very forcefully 
in favor of an immediate decrease in the United States’ share 
to 3311/3 per cent, since, he said, the present economic situ- 
ation of the world could now be accepted as normal. On 
the other hand it was stated that a reduction in the United 
States assessment was not justified: its national income had 
increased; it had no war damage to repair, resulting from the 
Second World War; and it had no difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary currency, since its contribution was paid in dollars. 
Furthermore, it benefitted from the location in New York of 
the United Nations Headquarters. The United States was unable 
to convince the Fifth Committee of the justice of its cause and 
the scale of assessments suggested by the Committee on Con- 
tributions was accepted. 

In July 1952 the United States Congress reluctantly author- 
ized full payment of the 1952 contribution, but stipulated that 


No representative of the United States government in any interna- 
tional organization, after the fiscal year 1953, shall make any com- 
mitment requiring the appropriation of funds for a contribution by 
the United States in excess of 33 1/3 per cent of the budget.??° 


The Committee on Contributions has again recommended a 
reduction in the United States assessment—to 35.12 per cent— 
as “another major step toward a ceiling of 33 1/3 per cent for 
the largest contributor.”**4 This does not, of course, satisfy 
the requirements laid down by Congress, and United States 
delegates will again be obliged to demand a further cut in the 
United States contribution. 

The sixth Assembly was also deeply concerned with the 
mounting cost of operations and the need for economy, although 
the feeling was shared that “considerations of economy should 
not. . . be permitted to impede or retard the work which 


220 Congressional Appropriation Bill, Public Law 495, 10 July 1952. 


a General Assembly, Official Records: Seventh Session, Supplement 
No. 10, p. 3. 
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the United Nations was now carrying out for the promot 
of economic and social advancement.”?** The drive for econe 
focused especially upon the Department of Public Informatig 
with a resolution demanding more economical operations. T 
Assembly set up a subcommittee to review the vast operati 
of the Department of Public Information, whose appre ‘ 
budget estimate for 1952 was $2,732,310. The Assistant § 
retary-General in charge of the Department expressed fear thi 
undue economies might undermine the dissemination 
information on the United Nations to the peoples of 
world. 

The total expenses for 1953 have been estimated by t 
Secretary-General at $47,765,200, as compared with appro 
appropriations of $48,096,780 in 1952. The Advisory Con 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, whi¢ 
reviews the Secretary-General’s estimates and makes recor 
mendations on them to the Assembly, has suggested that th 
figure can be cut by $990,900. 

The regular budget is not, in fact, a reflection of the tot 
amount of money spent on United Nations programs. Th 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, relief and 
habilitation of Korea, and assistance to Palestine refugees an 
all financed by special funds provided by states on a voluntee 
basis. In 1950 the Assembly appointed a Negotiating Com 
mittee to consult with member and non-member states regardir 
their contributions to such special programs while the Assemb 
was meeting. At its sixth session, the Assembly established 
similar committee and authorized it to continue its efforts after 
the conclusion of the session. 


222 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, 1951-1952, 
nexes: Agenda item 4, p. 74. 





